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Now veady, price 12s, bound in cloth, Vol. I. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* A Part is published every Month, pie 2s. 6d., and a Volume Diintereaie of Four Months. The work will be completed in Twenty-four 


d Monthly Parts or Si« Volumes. 
G 








HE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CrcLorap1a or Arts AND Sciences; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjomed. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not contained in the other Three. 










PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPHDIA, 
MATHEMATICS ........ vot 2 ee 
ASTRONOMY .. oe | G. B, Arr, A.M., Trimi College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. Ronsar Guar BLA. F.RAIS 
I nil ithicncosebtnshinesisbisiindebiribierdes scvcesesialll A. Dz Morean, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Grorce G. Stoxes, A.M., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor, 


MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, AN 
usmIC8. INSTRUMENTS 


Mathematics, at University College, London 
Rev. R. a A.M, (the late), Trinity College, Cam- 
bridg 


Cambridge. 
C HARLES Tomutnson, Lecturer on Science, King’s College. 
E. W. Brayury, F.R.S 


DYNAMIC Rev. R. Gonens (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. " 
RLRCTRICITY—-MAGNEHISM wa | A. Ross. ; Romar Wasa, A.M. F.RS., Jacksonian Professor, 
MD MORODIOGRT .....0ss.cescrscssssectesvoreccscevosecosoese 
Dr. Becker (the late), of Berlin.—G. Bupp, M.D.—R. Dicky, BE, Peawxtanp. PhD, TRS. ‘Lectorer on Chemi 
* Neini \ C “ . 2 » D., FERS. Li emistry, 
CHEMISTRY ...........0ccsrsccsecsssocncsorscessssccnssnssie’s M.D.—Da. Gasxwnmt, Trinity College, Oxford.—C. J. Joun St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. r 


stonr, M.D. (the late).—J. Smron, M.D.—T. Sovrnwoop R. Dickson, MD. 
Smit, M.D.—W. Covtson.—J. Farisn, A.M., Trinity College, | 7° ineuonun MD 
Cambridge.—J. Pagxt,. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— W. Haas Ve ieee aba ae 
Youart (the late), Vetermmary Surgery. : 
Sir C. L. Eastiaxe, President of Royal Academy.—R. Forp.— aN 
A. (the late), Professor 


MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY 








t Day.—R. Puiturrs, F.R.S. (the late)—W. Barry, M.D.— 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- Sir Epmunpn Herap.—H. Howa 
CHITECTURE, &c. of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. corr, R.A.—R. N. ( @ RB. B L, C. E. 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ............... Wornvm, Keeper and Secretary o' tional Gallery.—W. { Jars E (Fine Arts), 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS HoskinG, Professor of Architecture ’s College.—W. H. [ “we Pa 
\ Lerps.—W. Ayrton, F.R.S., F.8.A. late). . t 
Proressor Davies, Woolwich. 
Hon. Caprarn Drversvx, R.N. ‘ 
NAVIGATION ann MILITARY SCIENCES ~ J. Nannren, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, Py Domayne 
Sandhurst. tiles es 
Masor ae Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
y SAAN tuv. W. Hicker r 
RURAL ECONOMY .......ccccccccsesssssssssssssessseese {fh Bey WL. Hana (the late), Vicar of Winkadlll bo. 


( T. Brapixy, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 








King’s College, London.—Epwarp Cowrsgr (the late), Professor 
MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
—G. Dopp.—E. Norris, Royal Asiatic Society.—A. Ross. 
J.T. Stanespy.—A. Urn, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). ; 
T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Profess 
Comparative Grammar at University College, London —W 
REM ITIUE Tp caccsvcossocasnoctesetevsvsvetesseoosscccasencess Cunistiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hoprvs, Pr 
Bs REAP SES iocssesicccnsccconscdecstesoses fessor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London.— 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL Gxrorex Lone, A.M.— Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity 
ec ech sacliauievnscnsiensiethildeundutaeibdniien College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of 
( pr oe guia R. Porter, F.R.S. (the late), Sec. of the Board 
of Trade. 


+e" Key. ach my 
. Dr MorGan (Logic). 
¢ HARLES Kyieuxt (Political Economy). 








( \ Ropert Matcoum Kerr, LL.D., Ad¥ 
a J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Dvuppd (the late), Le ee eee 
a Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fatconer, Barrister-at-Law.—D. Jar- rear madagg rete ts os oy Bs 
pink, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—Grorcx Lone, A.M.—J. +\ lone A. Rusemuz, LLB, Dairistend 1 
\- T "al 7 oy 7 ond! - Sie a NA. § tL 44. D, b “8 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE... sessssseserees Lonspatr, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SErsrant Mannine.—J, f of English Law in LL.B. Barrster-#-LaW, Professor C. 


Stark, Advocate-General of Ceylon.—W. J. Tayurr, A.M., 

Trinity College, Cambridge.—G. Witumorr, A.M, (the late), - 

Net anitr (1 i A A D.C.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, and Barrister- 
' Tr r © re -at- - ’ 9 - 
| Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. at-Law.—D. MacLacu3an, Barrister-at-Law.—JaMus 
\ ) Grayz, Barrister-at-Law. 


F. 8. Day, Barrister-at-Law.—ALFRED WapDILOVE, 













THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED: 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF BI 
Sia Volumes, P: 
«The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopeedia will se 


and a permanent position, The introduction of the names of 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is ad 


” THE ENGLISH 
Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; 


**By common consent this ‘CyrcLopmpIA OF Grocraruy,’ seems to be an! lent 
work, It took its rise in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of G@zraphy 
was particularly well managed. Ail later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the pete of natural history | natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the original work. 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted, 
nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and geology.”—Times. 

such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 










or, in Three Volumes, half-bound inoroceo, 


ide circulation 
makes the 
bh, and con- 


sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
” 


dictionaries published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.” — 
Examiner. 


OPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Two Volumes, half-bowiid morocco, 21. 10s. 





magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
have.”’— Westminster Review, October, 1858, 














BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
—~-— 
Tn 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
New Edition. 
wok a above are the only complete Editions of Mx. Worpsworta’s 
‘Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


A 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
"W ORDSW ORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


[HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
i—'' With Preface and Notes by Witt 
: ‘y Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
TPENNY SON'S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
TPENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarpv Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
ENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
T® MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Tn 2.vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 





AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Iillus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwanrv Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s, cloth. 
Tllus- 


(AMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 
trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated yy 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Tilustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 
F°0w’s POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarpv Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 
QHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


KEATSs POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


With a 


CHEAPER EDITION. 





In Two Volumes, price 12s, 


ADAM BED &E. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth, 


Witttam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 


¢-—_—- 





On June 30th, No. I. of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?P” 


By the Author of ‘‘SPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA,” &c. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with “‘ Handley Cross,” 
With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts by Jonn Lzxcn, nel dri 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 


—_@—_—_ 
On the 28th Inst. will be published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 2. 2s. Volume I, of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, 


CONTAINING SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, 
WITH ENGRAVED MAGNIFIED DISSECTIONS OF THE WHOLE SPECIES DESCRIBED IN THE VOLUME. 
THE DESCRIPTIONS 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE ann ALEXANDER CROALL. 





Tar NaturE-Printep British SkA-WEEDS will form four handsome volumes, in royal octavo isti 
about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending to about 960 pages. J . » conaiating: of 

The Text will be made as popular as is possible, without the sacrifice of scientific accuracy, and will 
in addition to a complete History of each species, a carefully prepared Synoptical Table of the ¢ Irders pb ‘taan 
and a systematical Synopsis of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structure and uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their Classification and Distribution; together 
with ample and intelligible Instructions for their Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium and for their 
Preparation as objects for the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical terms used in the Work will also be given. 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, namely, in June, on the 3lst Auveust, the 30th yem< 
ber, 1859, and on the 29th February, 1860, ‘The price of the volumes will be 2/, 28, each, ee 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








STANFORD'S MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 


5, EW MAP OF ITALY: including SAR- 

DINIA, VENETIAN LOMBARDY, &c., and shoyging all 
the Railways, Mountain Passes, Military Roads, &c., on a Scale of 
about 25 miles to an inch, price 3s. 6d. coloured, in Sheet 58- Mounted 
in a Case. 


2. AP OF NORTHERN ITALY, and the 

surrounding country, embracing PARIS, VIENNA, and 
ROME, the Railways, Roads, and Mountain Passes all being dis- 
tinctly delineated. Price 4s. 6d. coloured, in Sheet; 6s. 6d. Mounted 
in Case. 


NORTH ITALY. 
HE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


SERIES OF MAPS contains a Map of NORTH ITALY - 
ing the country now occupied by the SARDINIAN and it U SPRIAN 
Troops, the Railways, and Mountain Passes ; also, Plans of TURIN 
GENOA, MILAN, ROME, VENICE, and many other cities and 
towns. This extensive Series contains 226 Maps, which may with 
confidence be asserted to be superior in scale, accuracy, and en- 
graving to any other general collection, the latest discoveries and 
alterations being inserted as soon es authenticated. THE COM- 
PLETE ATLAS, 2 vols. 10/. 1 vol. 9”. 10s.; without the plans of 
cities and towns, 174 maps, 7/.7s. THE FAMILY ATLAS, #0 maps 
fully coloured, i. 3s. THE CYCLOPA:DIAN ATLAS, 39 maps, 
. 1s. Themaps are sold separately, price 6d. plain, 9d.¢ f bd, a 
lists may be had gratis on cppllestion ' ——- and 





1 r ° 
3. NORTH ITALY: A Map, showing the 

whole of the Country now occupied by the French, Sar- 
dinian, and Austrian Armies; the ilways, Roads, Mountain 
Passes, &c. Price 1s. folded in Cover; 2s, Mounted in Case. 


London: Epwarp Stanvonp, 6, Charing Cross, §.W. 





Price 1s. 6d. 
rPHOUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Simpxin, Marsuatt, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


OF 
4, MACLURE'S LARGE SCALE MAP OF 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN ITALY. Sheet 1. Scale, 
4 miles to 1 inch. This Map is traced from the large dini 
Government Map. Folded 1s.; Mounted in Case,2s.6d. SHEET 2 
is now ready, uniform in scale and price, and is traced from the large 
Austrian Government Map of the bardo- Venetian kingdom. 





Just published, in small 8vo. price 5s. 


OEMS OF THE FIELDS AND THE TOWN, 
si ae JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Author of “The Lamp of 
uife,”’ &c. 
5. GQTANFORD'S GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF London: SimPxix, Manswatr, & Co. 

SARDINIA AND THE PLAINS OF LOMBARDY, 

FROM TURIN TO THE ADRIATIC. Similar in style and size to 
the Bird’s-eye View of the Seat of War in the Crimea, of which 
nearly 5000 Price 3s. 6d. 





In crown 8vo. price 6s. 


OBERT HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, 


contain: his H and Noble Numbers, wit Bio- 
graphical Memolr. By E- WALFORD, M.A. nies 


Rezyes & Tunnzn, 238, Strand, London. 


copies were sold. 


Lists of the best English and Foreign Maps of Italy, &c.,ma 
be had on application’ . oi 








London : Epwarp Stanxrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


-——>——_ 
In 2 vols. price 21s. 


A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Author of “ Two Journeys to Japan,” and “‘ New E! Dorado.” 


“Nothing can be more spirited, graphic, and full of interest; 
nothing more pictorial and Drilliant in its execution. Ag is all life 
and animation, full of humour and amusement.” —Glob 

“ One of the most amusing books ever written. Ree 

“A book that will be read, for it is fresh and pane lively, 
true, and original.” —Morning "Herald. 

ow e can fon a ready welcome to Mr. Cornwallis’ books. There is 
honesty an: humour about the proprietor of this panorama, 
oo ioe fi in his boisterous talk really much useful information.” 
—Aram i ner. 

“ His accounts of Valparaiso, Santiago, Pisco, Lima, and Panama, 
are the most entertaining, and show how readily an author may 
amuse and instruct while he adds to the stock of knowledge.” —Atlas. 





NEW NOVELS. 
-—- > 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d, 


THE PARSON AND THE POOR. 


In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


EBB AND FLOW. 


T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 





CaURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


Now Reapy 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dean of Chichester. 
Bishop of Durham. Dean of Ely. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. W. Thomson, D.D 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
Bishop of Ripon. Rey. Thomas Jackson. 


an of Westminster. 
Dean of Winchester. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
Rey. Daniel Moore. 


In June. 
ae Robinson. Rev. Dr. Cureton. 
Rey. J. E. Kempe. Rey. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
tows Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 
Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s, 


Now Reapy. 
Tord Justice Knight Bruce. M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. Birmingham 


‘The Attorney-General. 
‘The Solicitor-General. 


Samuel Warren, Esq., Recorder 
of Hull, &€. 
In June. 
Lord Wensleydale. ] R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 
Each Portrait, with fac simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers, 





THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 
LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, 
RARE ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


In Monthly Numbers, each containing Three Stereographs, with 
scriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6d. 





No. XIII. 

(By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
1. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 1. 
2. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 
3. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3. 

(On July 1. 






No. XIV. 
ASAF@TIDA PLANT IN FLOWER. 
PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(On August 1. 


ep 


No. XV. 
. IVORY, THE TEMPTATION, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
. IVORY, JESUS AND ANGELS. Ditto. 
. IVORY, MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE. Ditto. 
{ On September 1. 


a 


e 


No. XVI. 
(Completing Vol. I.) 
RUINS AT CLONMACNOISE. 
GROUP OF CORALS, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HEVER CASTLE, KENT. (On October 1. 


ot de 


“The Steresncosic} Magazine is a monthly periodical of an original 
and very interesting character. It gives a series of admirably- 
«executed double photographs for the stereoscope, each of which 
is accompanied by a well- — description of the place or work 
of art represented.”—John Bull. 


Lovz.t Rexvz, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





13, Great MaRLBorovuGH SrReet. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~@— 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 


LIFE IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured 
Tilustrations. 

“ Mrs. Murray, wife, we believe, of the English Consul at Teneriffe, 
is one of the first of female English water-colour artists. She draws 
well, and her colour is bright, pure, transparent, and §) epee ns Her 
book is like her painting, luminous, rich, and fresh. welcome it 
og public will also do) with sincere pleas 

k, written by a clever, ein sighted, and thoughtful woman, 
who, ‘slipping a steel pen on the end of her brush, thus doubly armed, 
uses one end as well as the other, being with th a bright colourer 
and accurate describer of colours, outlines, sensations, landscapes, 
and things. Ina word, Mrs. Murray is a clever artist, who writes 
ee yd and agreeably.” —Atheneum. 

A book not only of interest Neel of importance. In every way, it 
claims to be placed amongst the vei works of travel in the 
English language.” —Morning Chronicle. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
BEATON, M.A. Chaplain to the Forces. From the German 
of Dr. FRANKL. 2 vols. 2is. 

“ Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants, are strongly recommended to read this 
work, which contains more information vasors is to be found in a 
dozen of the usual books of travel "—TZim 


_ MOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From owt 
mily Documents. 2 vols. with portraits. 
wd These volumes, disclosing as they do the motives of individuals, 
the secret movements of parties, and the causes of public events, are 
of high value to the student, and exceedingly interesting to the 
general reader.” —Daily News. 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By AN 
ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“ ‘The extracts we have made will afford some idea of the variety 
contained in these volumes, and the interesting and amusing nature 
of their contents.” —Atheneum. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS 


COURT AND TIMES. By MISS FREER. 3 vols. vith fine 
portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 


rate 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 

. the Prince Consort, and Corrected throughout by the 
Nobility. 28th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beauti- 
fully Engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s.6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR 


POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 


Sy aa AND WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE TAR- 
Royal 8vo. with Map, and 50 beautiful Illustrations, 
Coloured “Plates, &c., from the Author’s Original Drawings, 


NOTICE. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “Jonun Harirax, Gentleman.” 
Price 5s.,elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. Will be ready 
with the Magazines, July ri forming the Fifth Volume of Hurst 
& Brackert’s STANDARD Linnary or Curar Epirions or Porv- 
LAR MODERN Works. 


Volumes already published :— 
1, SAM SLICK’S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 
2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By 
4 


ELIOT WARBURTON. 


. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE. 


or Author of “ Novers anp Nove.ists,"’ “Crewr Ruse,” &. 





“ ‘wiriam ge is by no unknown hand. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
already ee h 's reputation, and this clever production cannot fail 
add to it. The author's unaffected, vigorous ae and vivid 
phan Ba must be attractive to all readers. "—John Bu 
“Phe best book Mr. Jeaffreson has yet written. The ‘volumes are 
assuredly adapted to attain a great popularity.” —Press 
L ae clever novel. The ablest of Mr. Jeaffreson’s works.” — 
eader. 


A MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of 


“Tue DisciPLinE oF all &e. with Illustrations by 
Brinker Foster. 78. 6 
“¢ A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady “Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can 
Po elias It breathes purity and refinement in every page.”— 


‘ The touching pathos of this tale cannot fail to obtain for it many 
admirers.” —Messenger. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. By the 


Author of “ Sipngy Grey.” 3 vols. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 


FRANCIS. 3 vols. With Illustrations by Lrrcu. 
“<«Newton Dogvane’ is a capital sporting novel. It bids fair to 
bee one of the most popular of its popular class.’’—Chronicle. 
An hotel rele oper gla original novel. The sport- 
ing ji is full of life.’ 
hree amusing vi rt ge ‘All is told pleasantly and with spirit.” 
—Atheneum. 


WOODLEIGH. By the , Author of 


WILDFLOWER,” ‘ ONE-AND-Twenty,” &¢. 
“The book has sterling merit. It is likely to yp and extend 
an ae high reputation.” —The Pre: 
* an Pie oat ede is a clever novel, and, better still, it is a consistent 
work of art.”"—Spectator. 


THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By 


the Author of “ Arice Wentworth.” 3 vols. (On June rl 


HELEN LINDSAY; OR, THE TRIAL 
OF FAITH, By aCLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 2 vols, 21s, 
(Just ready, 


ure. It is a hearty | 





Library of Old Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


CHARACTERS OF BOOKS _ MEN, collected from the 

Conversation of Mr. Po) Rag: other eminent Persons of lis 

Time. By the Rev. JO ae SPENCE ; with Notes, and a 

Life of the Author, r4 8. W. SINGER, F.S.A. Second Editicn 
e portrait, cloth. 


*,* Afew per on large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 
Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Queen Eliz: ut eth, 
and Earl of Dorset. Edited by the Hon. and Rey. R. W. SACK. 
VILLE-WEST. Fine portrait,cloth. 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. is 


’ 

LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 
reget of Kin yee and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 
pares with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes avd 

ntroduction by THOMAS W RIGHT, M.A., Membre ce } Insti- 
tut de France, &c. 3 vols. 15s. 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD'S WORKS and DAYS.— 
MUSZEUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S FIVTH SA- 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introdw- 
tion and Notes by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispicve 
after W. Pass. 6s. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. _ Edited with Notes and Life of Chapman, by 
the a HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piece 6 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Edited by the Rey, RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis 
piece, 12s, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 
*," A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY (the =e oP first collected. Edited by F. © 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 


*," A few Copies on cana Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo, lis. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.8. Fourth Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s, 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


or, britain’ 's Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitentis| 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs. Mons Moral Odes. With Introducticn 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole 5s. 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. E hg Be a, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W 
B.TURNBULL. 4s, 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s. ee 


“ The edition deserves well of the public ; it is carefully printed, 
and i. annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive. 
qypPly ampliggexplanations upon a variety of interesting points. If 

alliwef® had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry. 
Literary Gazette. 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Pet aie revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 

“The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious and 
interesting monuments of the English Language and Literature, 
and also of the social and Riss rcondition of the country during 
the fourteenth century.” —Literary Gazette. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 


PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’S ENCHIRIDION. 


Containing Institutions—Divine, Contemplative, Practical, 
Moral, Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 2s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND OF eb THORNDEN. Edited by W. B. TULRN- 
BULL. Portrait. 


JOHN SELDEN'S TABLE-TALK. With 


a Biographical Preface and Notes. By 8. W.SINGER, F.8.A. 
The Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 5s 


."«" Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress. 








JoHN Russet Smiru, 36, 


Soho Square. 
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REVIEWS. 


—~—-_ 


Eecollections. By Samuel Rogers. (Long- 
man.) 

Tuts little volume contains supplemental 
reminiscences of the following distinguished 
men, Charles James Fox, Edmund Burke, 
Henry Grattan, Richard Porson, John Horne 
Tooke, Prince Talleyrand, Lord Erskine, 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Grenville, and the 
Duke of Wellington. It consists of 229 
pages; and, after an attentive perusal, we 
have not found half-a-dozen remarks that 
justify its publication. The editor 

‘Trusts that they will be thought to afford 
agreeable and faithful pictures of many individuals 
with whom the reader will be glad to be more 
intimately acquainted.” 

And also expresses an opinion that 

‘* They will be interesting as showing who were 
among his most valued friends, and what con- 
versation he thought most worthy of being remem- 
bered, during that time of his life when his 
faculties were the strongest, and when, from his 
mixing most in society, he had the widest field 
to gather from. And, although they are but few 
and short, yet the existence of them in manu- 
script has been so often made known to his 
intimate friends, and they are so characteristic of 
the mind and thoughts of the writer, that it is 
believed that the publication of them may be felt 
as not entirely unlooked for ; and it is hoped they 
may be favourably received as a slight contribution 
to the biography of a generation that has now 
passed away.” 

All we can say is, that readers must have 
the skill of an 7, ha or a Cuvier if they can 
construct anything like a “picture” of the 
disjecta membra here thrown together with- 
out any regard in many instances even 
‘to grammatical consistency ; while, if these 
silly scraps are really what Rogers believed, 
“most worthy of being remembered” in the 
conversation of the friends in question, the 
fact is a more extraordinary example of his 
taste for satire than any with which the 
world is yet acquainted. 

Prefixed to the reminiscences of Mr. Fox 
is the line from Pope: 

“ Seen him I have, but in his happier hour,’’ 
which suggests a most dismal conception of 
what that great man must have been during 
his less happy ones, if such observations as 
the following were considered peculiarly 
felicitous : 

‘*Mentioned the extreme uneasiness he felt, 
when he spent even a single day in a town where 
he did not know the language. ‘You are im- 
posed upon,’ says Tierney, ‘without even the 
satisfaction of knowing it.’ ‘Not only that,’ says 


Again : 

‘‘T like pictures.” 

Once more : 

“How delightful to lie on the grass, with a 
book in your hand all day—Yes—but why with 
a book ?” 

Another bon mot : 

“‘T do not like geese upon a common.” 

Yet another : 

‘Women must have a great influence in society, 
do what you will.” 

This same chapter, too, is not only a mass 
of trivialities, but contains some very foolish 
and some very mistaken opinions, which we 
are sure Mr, Fox himself could never have 
wished to see the light. For instance: 





‘*T always say, and always think, that of all 
the countries in Europe, England will be the last 
to be free. Russia will be free before England. 
The Russians know no better, and knowledge 
might and would operate on them to good; but the 
English have the knowledge and the slavery too.” 


No comment is necessary on this outrageous 
statement. 

‘Neither Homer nor Virgil mention the sing- 
ing of birds. * * * Virgil not once in his Georgics.” 

The editor has introduced one instance to 
the contrary, i.e. Adneid viii. 456. But he 
might have added many more, e.g. : 

“ Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris.’’ 


Georg. ii. 328. 
And 
Varie circumque supraque 
Assuete ripis volucres, et fluminis alveo, 
thera mulcebant cantu.”’—Aineid vii. 32. 





There is also the description of the night- | 


ingale in the fourth Georgic, and in the nine- 


teenth Odyssey, where Homer shows by the | 


singular precision with which his song is 
described, that he was drawing from actual 
experience. 
few other remarkable entries are as 

follows : 

‘*Fox continually putting wood upon the fire. 

Gnats are numerous. 

Knew Gibbon well. 

Like wood-strawberries best. 

Darwin recommended cold bathing for a cold. 
Coke the worse forit—try again, said Darwin.” 


In the chapter upon Burke there is abso- 
lutely nothing. In that upon Grattan, we 
find one or two rather better entries : 


“Fox had no curiosa felicitas in expression, 
though much of it in his arrangement. He would 
never have written ‘simplex munditiis.’” 

‘Of all men, if I could call up one, it should 
be Scipio Africanus. Hannibal was perhaps a 
greater Captain, but not so great and good a man. 
Kpaminondas did not do so much. Themistocles 
was a rogue. 

‘*Modern times have not furnished such men. 
It required the competition of little states. 

‘In modern times Washington, I believe, was 
the greatest man, and next to him, William the 
Third.” 

But fancy the following being considered 
worthy of preservation, “ A wife should be 
of a modest character. She should sing.” Of 
a surety no man knows when he has said a 
good thing. We shall feel hereafter that, in 
remarking that our cutlet is underdone, we 
may be supplying valuable material for our 
future, though unknown, biographer. There 
is, however, one very, good thing of Grat- 
tan’s, quoted here : 

‘*When Dr. Lucas, a very unpopular man, 
ventured on a speech in the Irish Parliament, and 
failed altogether, Grattan said, ‘He rose without 
a friend, and sate down without an enemy.’ ” 

Porson, again, is a barren chapter, though 
the man overflowed with wit and eccen- 
tricity. But there are some fair remains of 
Horne Tooke : 

“I wish women would purr when they were 
pleased.” 

Some women, by the bye, do purr. 

“*T attend to the derivation of such words as 
right, wrong, power, &c., but the names of towns 
deserve little notice. Such knowledge may assist 
chronology ; but that is of little use. If a man 
knew the circumstances of Cesar’s assassination, 
and placed it a hundred years sooner or later, 


what would it signify? The line between Europe | 


and Asia runs somewhere in the Turkish domi- 
nions—I don’t know where, perhaps nobod 
knows ; but of what use would it be to know it?” 
““*The law,’ said Judge Ashurst in a charge, 
‘is open to all men, to the poor as well as the 
rich.’—And so is the London Tavern.” 


‘¢ «Tf I was compelled (I said somewhere pub- 
licly) to make a choice, I should not hesitate to 
prefer despotism to anarchy.’ ‘Then you would 
do,’ replied Tooke, ‘ as your ancestors did at the 
—-, They rejected purgatory, and kept 

ell. 

Of Talleyrand, the only good thing quoted 
is avery old story indeed. Robert Smith, 

‘brother of Sidney, was praising the beauty 
of his mother—* C’étoit done votre pere,” said 
Talleyrand, “ qui n’étoit pas si bien.” 

Erskine and Scott being drawn blank, we 
come on to Lord Grenville. Here we get a 
little sketch that is really interesting: 


| “Tn a walk round Hyde Park with Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, in August, 1841, he said, 

‘*My father lived at Wotton ; and, if I remem- 
ber right, it was in 1767, when I was in m 
twelfth year, and my brother George and myself 
(Eton boys) were at home for the Midsummer 
| holidays, that Lord Chatham and Lord Temple 
came there on avisit. We dined at three o’clock, 
and at half-past four sallied out to the Nine-Pin 
Alley ; where Lord Chatham and Lord Temple 
(two very tall men, the former in the 59th, the 
latter in the 57th, year of his age) played for an 
hour and a-half ; each taking one of us for his part- 
ner. The ladies sate by, looking on, and drinking 
their coffee ; and in our walk home we stopped to 
regale ourselves with a syllabub under the Cow. 

‘‘The nine-pins were larger and heavier than 
any I have seen since ; and it was our business as 
youngsters, to set them up at the conclusion of 
every game.” 

The Duke of Wellington said that Clausel 
and Massena were the two French generals 
who gave him the most trouble in the Penin- 
sula. Clausel, who succeeded to the com- 
mand of the French army when Marmont 
was wounded at Salamanca, behaved ad- 
mirably, and conducted the retreat with 
great skill and success. The same general 
troubled us a good deal between Madrid and 
Burgos in the latter part of the campaign. 
The Prince of Essling always had a great 
reputation for generalship; but we never 
thought he acted up to his reputation when 
opposed to Wellington. The latter said, 
however : 

‘* When Massena was opposed to me, and in 
the field, I never slept comfortably.” 


Massena in turn said to the Duke at a 
dinner in Paris, “ Vous m’avez rendu les 
cheveus gris.” 

‘“*T believe,” said the Duke, ‘“‘] am the only 
person who has dined with Lewis XVIII. at 
Paris. I have dined often with him. He sat at 
six ; and when dinner was announced, was wheeled 
in from the room in which he had received me. 
The table was large, and he sat between the two 
ladies, the Duchesses of Berri and of Angouléme. 
I sat between Monsieur and the Duke d’Angou- 
léme. They were waited upon by Gentlemen—I 
by a servant ; and, of course, best served. The 
dinner was exquisite. ' 


We have now given our readers a pretty 
fair idea of the value of the volume before 
us. We assure them we have selected our 
extracts with perfect impartiality, and they 
can now judge for themselves if our open- 
ing remarks were too severe. If Mr. Rogers 
himself intended that these half intelligible 
conversational fragments should really be 
given tothe world as valuable reminiscences, 
we think it was a case in which his friends 
would have been justified in departing from 

his wishes. The very small portion of them 
| which are worth preserving might easily 
| have been embodied in some future edi- 
tion of his Table Talk, without requiring 
the public to wade through the mass of 
| rubbish of which the great bulk of the 
volume is composed. We cannot find a 
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single excuse for the publication of it, and 
we are only astonished it should have come 
into the world under such respectable 
auspices as those of Mr. Longman. 








The Story of Cawnpore. By Capt. Mowbray 
Thomson. (Richard Bentley.) 
Tue “able pens” and “ experienced hands” 
that float like nebule around every large 
ublishing house, have much to answer for 
in the way of diluting ephemeral literature. 
Whenever materials present themselves for 
the compilation of “ a seasonable book,” these 
worthies are employed in arranging them 
by line and rule, a process that effectually 
dispels all traces of character and indi- 
viduality. It is impossible to mistake a 
work produced under such circumstances. 
There are certain reflections, phrases, and 
quotations which never fail to recur in given 
ositions, while a jocular strain is almost 
invariably assumed in the description of 
trying and perilous scenes. This last may 
be called the gemure de Zouave, and is 
apparently an imitation of the peculiar 
conversational style attributed to French 
soldiers by newspaper correspondents of a 
dramatic turn of mind. Unhappily for 
Captain Thomson, he seems to have fallen 
into the hands of these literary undertakers, 
whose idea of taste leads them to decorate a 
hearse with gay ribbons, and to let off squibs 
and crackers over an open grave. In the 
present instance it is particularly unfortunate 
that recourse should have been had to their 
— co-operation, for wherever Captain 
Thomson is allowed to tell his own tale, 
he writes plainly, unaffectedly, and like a 
thorough soldier. It might have been 
better, perhaps, had he confined himself 
entirely to the narrative of the siege and 
massacre of Cawnpore. His adventure with 
a bear at Cuttack has no apparent connection 
with the mutiny, nor has Colonel Windham’s 
disaster at Cawnpore any very close relation 
to the earlier and greater calamity. The 
gallant officer likewise, we believe, labours 
under an obvious misapprehension, when he 
states that chupatties and lotus leaves were 
circulated among the natives early in the 
month of March. It has more than once 
been explained that the report about the 
lotus leaves, or flowers, arose from the 
careless pronunciation of the word “ lotahs,” 
the brass or copper utensils used by the 
natives for carrying water. Some alarm, 
real or affected, was expressed in many dis- 
tricts in consequence of those vessels being 
interdicted to criminals in confinement, in 
whose hands they formed dangerous wea- 
pons; but there is no proof whatever of the 
circulation of anything save the chupatties, 
and the precise meaning of even that move- 
ment is still enshrouded in considerable 
mystery. 

Captain Thomson, with a very pardonable 
esprit de corps, asserts the fidelity of his own 
regiment. According to his statement, the 
accuracy of which we do not for a moment 
question, the men were engaged in cooking 
their dinners, when suddenly, by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s command, a battery of three 
9-pounders opened upon them and drove 
them from their harmless occupation. As it 
was, all the native officers and 150 Sepoys 
cast in their lot with the Europeans, and 
another detachment, after defending the 
treasury for four hours against a host of 
enemies, in vain applied for admission into 
the entrenchments. The description of the 
Palace at Bithoor will be read with general 





interest, but is too long for extract, and 
possibly some few ladies of fashion may be 
anxious to learn if any of their letters to 
the Nana’s emissary, Azimoollah Khan, have 
found their way into print. On this point, 
however, we shall not gratify their curiosity, 
but leave them in doubt to punish their 
imprudence. 

The defence of the entrenched position 
was virtually conducted by Captain Moore, 
H.M.’s 32nd Foot, who also urged and con- 
cluded the negotiation with the Nana. The 
infirmities of age had disabled General 
Wheeler from taking an active part in the 
struggle; but the stout-hearted veteran op- 
posed to the last the proposition to surrender. 
That measure seems, however, to have be- 
come an absolute necessity, for the garrison 
“had already been placed several days on 
half rations, and there were then in stock 
only supplies sufficient for four more days 
at the reduced rates.” Had there been no 
women or children to encumber their move- 
ments, even then the heroic defenders might 
have attempted to fight their way to Alla- 
habad, rather than trust themselves to the 
faith of their perfidious enemies; but even 
that desperate course was closed to them, 
and the capitulation was unavoidable. 

Many were the acts of bravery and self- 
denial that marked the progress of the 
siege. For one whole hour a Mrs. Widdow- 
son, the wife of a private in H.M.’s 32nd 
Regiment, kept guard with a drawn sword 
over eleven prisoners, secured only by a 
rope which fastened them wrist to wrist. 
On the return of the picket they contrived 
to effect their escape. One of the most 
perilous duties was drawing water from the 
well : 

‘‘The enemy invariabiy fired grape upon that 
spot as soon as any person made his appear- 
ance there to draw water. Even in the dead of 
night the darkness afforded but little protection, 
as they could hear the creaking of the tackle, and 
took the well-known sound as a signal for in- 
stantly opening with their artillery upon the 
suttlers. These were chiefly privates, who were 
paid as much as eight or ten shillings per bucket. 

‘*Poor fellows ! their earnings were of little avail 
to them ; but to their credit it must be said, that 
when money had lost value, by reason of the 
extremity of our danger, they were not less willing 
to incur the risk of drawing for the women and 
the children. The constant riddling of shot soon 
tore away the wood and brickwork that sur- 
rounded the well, and the labour of drawing 
became much more prolonged and perilous. The 
water was between sixty and seventy feet from the 
surface of the ground, and with mere hand-over- 
hand labour it was wearisome work. My friend, 
John McKillop, of the Civil Service, greatly dis- 
tinguished himself here; he became self-consti- 
tuted captain of the well. He jocosely said that 
he was no fighting man, but would make himself 
useful where he could, and accordingly he took 
this post ; drawing for the supply of the women 
and the children as often as he could. It was less 
than a week after he had undertaken this self- 
denying service, when his numerous escapes were 
followed by a grape-shot wound in the groin, and 
speedy death. Disinterested even in death, his 
last words were an earnest entreaty that somebody 


would go and draw water for a lady to whom he 
had promised it.” 


One man alone, an officer of rank, and in 
the prime of life, disgraced his humanity by 
abject and selfish cowardice. For three 
weeks he skulked among the women and 
children, regardless of his own honour and his 
wife’s safety, but only to meet death at last 
by a bullet that passed through the boat’s 
bulwark behind which he was crouching. 
The list of casualties is truly appalling : 








‘* Lieut. G. R. Wheeler, son and aide-de-camp 
to the General, was sitting upon a sofa, fainting 
from a wound he had received in the trenches ; 
his sister was fanning him, when a round shot 
entered the doorway and left him a headless 
trunk.” 


Three officers of the same regiment had 
their heads taken off by round shots in an 
advanced work. 


‘‘An Eurasian and her daughter, crouching 
behind an empty barrel, were both instantly 
killed by one shot.” 


‘*On one occasion, a shell from the enemy’s 
mortar-battery: fell into Whiting’s battery, into 
the midst of a group of soldiers’ wives who were 
sitting together in the trench,—seven of them 
were killed and wounded; Mr. Cox, formerly of 
the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, lost both his legs and 
died; and Mr. Jacobi, a watch-maker, was also 
killed by that one missile. 

“Mrs. White, a private’s wife, was walking 
with her husband under cover, as they thought, 
of the wall. Her twin children were one in each 
arm, when a single bullet passed through her 
husband ; killing him, it passed also through 
both her arms, breaking them, and close beside 
the breathless husband and father fell the widow 
and her babes; one of the latter being also severely 
wounded. I saw her afterwards in the main- 
guard lying upon her back, with the two children, 
twins, aid one at each breast, while the mother’s 
bosom refused not what her arms had no power to 
administer.” 


With one other extract we close this hasty 
notice of a narrative, not a little defective 
from an artistic point of view, but still full 
of deep and sickening interest for only too 
large a portion of the British public : 


‘* When Mr. Sherer—the Civil Magistrate— 
entered the house of horrors, in which the 
slaughter of the women had been perpetrated, 
the rooms were covered with human gore ; articles 
of clothing that had belonged to women and 
children, collars, combs, shoes, caps, and little round 
hats, were found steeped in blood ; the walls were 
spattered with blood, the mats on the floor 
saturated, the plaster sides of the place were 
scored with sword cuts, and pieces of long hair 
were all about the room. No writing was upon 
the walls ; and it is supposed that the inscriptions, 
which soon became numerous, were put there by 
the troops, to infuriate each other in the work of 
revenging the atrocities that had been perpetrated 
there. There is no doubt that the death of the 
unhappy victims was accomplished by the sword, 
and that their bodies, stripped of all clothing, 
were thrown into an adjacent well.” 








Memoirs of Robert Houdin, Ambassador, 
Author, and Conjuror. Written by Himself. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


THis is @ — translation by Mr. Wraxall 
of Robert Houdin’s autobiography—a book 
whose real value is not inconsiderable as a 
record of curious physical and psychological 
facts, and the interest of which to the general 
reader can hardly be overstated. The trans- 
lator has thought fit to introduce into the 
preface a few apologetic words on the great 
conjuror’s naive method of expressing self- 
approbation. No apology was, however, 
needed. To have a firm and unshaken belief 
in himself is, we should fancy, an indispen- 
sable qualification of the successful presti- 
digitateur. To record such a belief without 
the slightest suppression or reserve, in a 
manner at once clear as daylight, and yet 
entirely inoffensive to the most fastidious 
reader, is an evidence of that frankness and 
candour which form the great charm of 
these volumes, which have been fixed prin- 
ciples with M. Houdin throughout his 


career, and which largely contributed to his 
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steady success with the public. Compari- 
sons are proverbially unjust and faulty ; but 
we shall be doing no injustice in calling atten- 
tion to a remarkable contrast between the 


present “Memoirs” and a workof very similar | 


title. “ The Life of P. T. Barnum,” written by 
himself, was a possible publication on the 


| 
| 


following assumption, and on that only : that | 


society is one mass of corruption and deceit ; 
that the great end of business is to over- 
reach your neighbour with a proper conceal- 
ment of the object; and that the public will 
therefore concede a warm and sympathetic 
admiration to a great master in the art of 
polite swindling, eventhoughthey themselves 
may have been among the victims. 
claim which Houdin’s “ Memoirs” have upon 
the public is one of a very different nature. 
His position was based upon hard labour, 
and it was maintained by hard labour. His 
marvellous tricks of prestidigitation, and his 
still more marvellous automata, were the 
results of anxiety, privation, and indefatigable 
toil during many years of preparation. 
The consciousness of his unrivalled talent 
inspired him with a strength of purpose that 
proved equal to almost superhuman trials of 
patience; and though now, between his 
fiftieth and sixtieth years, he is enjoying a 
competence gained from the public curiosity, 
his fortune has been fairly earned, and is 
far more moderate than many which have 
accrued to strength of will no greater than 
his, and to much inferior skill. But we will 
no longer delay the reader from a slight 
sketch of the life of this remarkable «artiste. 

Robert-Houdin was the son of a watch- 
maker, and was born at Blois, in December, 
1805. From his earliest years he showed a 
rare aptitude for mechanical dexterity, and 
would no doubt have formed a worthy suc- 
cessor to his father’s business. But paternal 
ambition dreamed of a more brilliant destiny 
for the young genius: puerwi est anusus 
Romam portare docendum; and young Robert 
(the name Houdin was added on his first 
marriage) passed seven years of his life, from 
eleven to cighteen, as an inmate of the col- 
lege at Orleans. After quitting his place of 
education, he spent some months at home; 
but the unemployed interval soon terminated 
in his taking a situation as solicitor’s clerk, 
first at Blois, and afterwards at Avaray. His 
natural bent soon asserted its claims success- 
fully against those of the lawyer's desk, as 
his own words will best show: 

‘In our office there was, strangely enough, a 
magnificent aviary filled with canaries, whose song 
and plumage were intended to dispel the im- 
patience of a client forced by some accident to 
wait. This cage being considered a portion of 
the office furniture, I was bound, as errand-boy, 
to keep it in a proper state of cleanliness, and 
provide the food of the denizens. This was the 
branch of my duties I performed with the greatest 
zeal: in fact, I bestowed so much care on the 
comfort and amusement of the birds, that they 
soon absorbed nearly all my time. 

“*T began by setting up in this cage a number 
of mechanical tricks I had invented at college 
under similar circumstances. I gradually added 


fresh ones, and ended by making the cage a work | 


of art and curiosity, affording considerable attrac- 
tion to our visitors. At one spot was a perch, 
near which the sugar and the seed-glass displayed 
their attractions ; but no sooner had the innocent 
canary placed its foot on the fatal perch, than a 
circular cage encompassed it, and it was kept a 


prisoner until another bird, perching on an | 


adjoining piece of wood, set loose a spring, which 
delivered the captive. At another place were 
baths and pumps ; further on was 2 small trough, 


so arranged that the nearer the bird seemed to | 


draw to it the urther off it really was. Lastly, 


| family craft of watchmaking. 


| of thirty-five francs. 
The | 





each denizen of the cage was obliged to earn its 
food by drawing forward with its beak small 
pasteboard carts.” 

After a twelvemonth of this irregular 
apprenticeship, Houdin’s enlightened master 
succeeded in persuading his father to allow 
him at least a fair chance of developing so 
decided a talent for mechanism, and to begin 
by allowing him thoroughly to —* the 

his was 
granted; and, after a due period of instruc- 
tion, under the eye of a skilful cousin, the 
future artiste was comfortably settled at 
Tours, as journeyman, with a monthly salary 
His sociable turn, and 
his great gift for enlivening an evening by 
sleight-of-hand performances, many of which 
he had already managed to pick up, soon 
ingratiated him into the family circle of his 
new master, whom he not unfrequently 
accompanied on little excursions into the 
country. On returning from one of these 
excursions (it was in 1828, when Houdin 
was twenty-three years of age), he hap- 
pened to eat heartily of a ragoit which 
had been prepared in a stew-pan thickly 
incrusted with verdigris. The sufferings 
which he endured in consequence of this 
accident brought him to death’s door; 
and, no sooner was he freed from the more 
immediate dangers of the poison, than he 
became seized with an immoderate home- 
sickness, which in its turn had well-nigh 
proved fatal. Early one morning he actually 
contrived to leave the house of his employer 
unperceived, and to take his place in a 
stage-coach just starting for Blois. The 
coach, lightly laden, set off at full gallop, 
and the jolting soon drove Houdin into a 
perfect frenzy of feverish excitement; in the 
midst of which he leapt at the risk of his 
life from the rotonde, and was left senseless 
on the high road. This catastrophe has been 
justly characterised by him as the turning- 
point of his life. He happened to be picked 
up by a “ great master” in his own darling 
art of sleight-of-hand,—it was the French 
Count de Grisy, better known under 
his professional nom de guerre as Torrini 
—and with this congenial spirit, whose 
medical skill proved equal to effect the 
complete recovery of young Houdin, he made 
a tolerably extended tour. His destiny was 
now plainly marked out; and, his marriage 
having taken him to Paris shortly after his 
parting with Torrini, he there began a 
career, at first of gigantic and unpromising 
toil, but afterwards of the most brilliant 
success, which terminated in the acquisition 
of a capital fortune, the pleasure of which 
was heightened shortly after his retirement 
by the magico-political mission to Algeria. 
Some notion of his enormous strength of 
will may be gained from the following facts. 
He had pledged himself on one occasion, at 
about the nadir of his fortunes, to complete 
within eighteen months “a writing and 
drawing automaton, answering in writing or 
emblematic designs any questions pro- 
posed by the spectators.” Finding that 
even his humble home was not proof 
against sundry inroads upon his invaluable 
time, he took a room at Belleville in the Rue 
des Bois, for no less than a whole twelve- 
month, and there lived the life of a hermit, 
visiting his family only twice in the week. 
The only furniture was a bed, a chest of 
drawers, a table, and a few chairs, and the 
annual rent amounted to the modest sum of 
a hundred francs (41.). The followmg extract, 
describing the long-expected triumph of skill 
and patience, s wonderfully graphic: 





| 











‘*T had been now living for more than a year 
at Belleville, and I saw with extreme pleasure the 
end of my task and of my exile drawing near. 
After many doubts as to the success of my enter- 
prise, the solemn moment arrived when I should 
make the first trial of my writer. I had spent the 
whole day in giving the last touches to the auto- 
maton, which sat before me as if awaiting my 
orders, and prepared to answer the questions | 
asked it. I had only to press the spring in order 
to enjoy the long awaited result. My heart beat 
violently, and though I was alone, I trembled with 
emotion at the mere thought of this imposing 
trial. 

‘*T had just laid the first sheet of paper before 
my writer, and asked him this question : 

‘** Who is the author of your being ?” 

‘*T pressed the spring, and the clockwork began 
acting. I dared hardly breathe through fear of 
disturbing the operations. The automaton bowed 
to me, and I could not refrain from smiling on it 
as on my own son. But when I saw the eyes fix 
an attentive glance on the paper—when the arm, 
a few seconds before numb and lifeless, began to 
move and trace my signature in a firm handwriting 
——the tears started to my eyes, and I fervently 
thanked Heaven for granting me such success. 
And it was not alone the satisfaction | experienced 
as inventor, but the certainty I had of being able 
to restore some degree of comfort to my family, 
that caused my deep feeling of gratitude. 

‘* After making my Sosia repeat my signature a 
thousand times, I gave it this next question : 
‘What o'clock is it ?’ 

‘*The automaton, acting in obedience to a clock, 
wrote : ‘It is two in the morning.’ 

‘*This was a very timely warning. I profited by 
it, and went straight to bed. Against my expec- 
tations, I enjoyed a sleep I had not known for a 
long time.” 


In 1844, Louis Philippe visited the auto- 
mata of Houdin, who had then become a 
celebrity, and was exhibiting in the Palace of 
Industry : 

“‘The king was in a charming humour, and 
seemed to take a pleasure in all I showed him. 
He frequently asked me questions, and missed no 
occasion to show his excellent judgment. At the 
end of the séance, the party stopped before my 
writer. This automaton, it must be borne in 
mind, wrote or drew according to the question 
asked. The king made the following inquiry: 
‘How many inhabitants does Paris contain ?’? The 
writer raised its left hand as if to indicate that it 
required a sheet of paper, on receiving which, it 
wrote very distinctly, ‘Paris contains 998,964 
inhabitants.’ 

‘“The paper passed from the king’s hand into 
those of the royal family, and all admired the 
beauty of the writing; but I saw that Louis 
Philippe had a critique to offer, his smile proved 
that plainly enough. Hence I was not surprised 
when, pointing to the paper which had come back 
to him, he said : 

‘**Monsieur Robert-Houdin, you did not, per- 
haps, recollect that this number will not agree 
with the new census, which is almost completed ?” 

‘**Contrary to my expectations, I felt quite at 
ease with my illustrious visitors, 

“**Sire!’ I replied, with sufficient assurance 
for a man not much accustomed to the society of 
crowned heals, ‘I hope at that period my auto- 
maton will be intelligent enough to make any 
necessary corrections.’ 

‘‘The king appeared satisfied with this reply, 
and I took advantage of his good humour to 
mention that my writer was also a poet, and ex- 
plained that, if he would deign to offer it an 
unfinished quatrain, the automaton would fill up 
the rhyme in the fourth line. The king chose the 
following : 

** Lorsque dans le malheur, accablé de souffrance, 

Abandonné de tous, l">homme va succomber, 
> nang V’ange divin qui vient le consoler? 
CBE. 6 6 


L’ Espérance, the writer added to the fourth line.” 
Four years later, Houdin accepted an 
engagement at the St. James’s Theatre, 
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London, affording a far more hopeful sphere 
than Paris to performers of every descrip- 
tion during the troubles of 1848. This was 
the commencement of a long and cordial 
connection with England and Englishmen, 
during which the _ sor was more than 
once a spectator of this extraordinary per- 
former. But many other prestidigitateurs 
have performed before crowned heads; only 
one eo been honoured with a political 
mission, and that too on the very ground of 
his being a conjuror. It was in the latter 
end of 1856 that M. Houdin, who had then 
retired on his well-earned fortune, yielded to 
the repeated request of the Algerian gover- 
nor, and proceeded to accomplish a sort of 
Herculean labour, the object of which his 
own words will best explain : 


‘*Tt is known that the majority of revolts which 
have to be suppressed in Algeria are excited by 
intriguers, who say they are inspired by the 
Prophet, and are regarded by the Arabs as envoys 
of God on earth to deliver them from the oppres- 
sion of the Rowmi (Christians). 

‘*These false prophets and holy Marabouts, 
who are no more sorcerers than I am, and indeed 
even less so, still contrive to influence the fana- 
ticism of their co-religionists by tricks as primi- 
tive as are the spectators before whom they are 
performed. 

‘*The government was, therefore, anxious to 
destroy their pernicious influence, and reckoned 
on me todo so. They hoped, with reason, by the 
aid of my experiments, to prove to the Arabs 
that the tricks of their Marabouts were mere 
child’s play, and owing to their simplicity could 
not be done by an envoy from Heaven, which also 
led us very naturally to show them that we are 
their superiors in everything, and, as for sorcerers, 
there are none like the French.” 


Here is the account of one of his master- 
pieces of coolness and skill : 


‘* One of the means employed by the Marabouts 
to gain influence in the eyes of the Arabs is by 
causing a belief in their invulnerability. 

‘*One of them, for instance, ordered a gun to 
be loaded and fired at him from a short distance, 
but in vain did the flint produce a shower of 
sparks ; the Marabout pronounced some cabalistic 
words, and the gun did not explode. 

“‘The mystery was ~~ enough ; the gun did 
not go off because the Marabout had skilfully 
stopped up the-vent. 

“Colonel de Neveu explained to me the im- 
portance of discrediting such a miracle by opposing 
to it a sleight-of-hand trick far superior to it, and 
I had the very article. 

*‘T informed the Arabs that I possessed a 
talisman rendering me invulnerable, and I defied 
the best marksman in Algeria to hit me. 

“*T had hardly uttered the words, when an 
Arab, who had attracted my notice by the atten- 
tion he had paid to my tricks, jumped over four 
rows of seats, and disdaining the use of the 
‘practicable,’ crossed the orchestra, upsetting 
flutes, clarionets, and violins, escaladed the stage, 
while burning himself at the footlights, and then 
said, in excellent French, 

¢¢7 will kill you !’ 

‘An immense burst of laughter greeted both 
the Arab’s picturesque ascent and his murderous 
intentions, while an interpreter who stood near 
me told me I had to deal with a Marabout. 

*¢* You wish to kill me!’ I replied, imitating 
his accent and the inflection of his voice. ‘ Well, 
I reply, that though you are a sorcerer, I ama 
still greater one, and you will not kill me.’ 

‘*T held a cavalry pistol in my hand, which I 
presented to him. 

“** Here, take this weapon, and assure yourself 
it has undergone no preparation.’ 

“The Arab breathed several times down the 
barrel, then through the nipple, to assure himself 
there was a communication between them, and 
after carefully examining the pistal said : 

«The weapon is good, and I will kill you.’ 








*“*As you are determined, and for more 
certainty, put in a double charge of powder, and 
a wad on the top.’ 

** ¢Tt is done.’ 

*<* Now, here is a leaden ball; mark it with 
your knife, so as to be able to recognise it, and 
put it in the pistol, with a second wad.’ 

“* ¢Tt is done.’ 

***Now that you are quite sure your pistol is 
loaded, and that it will explode, tell me, do you 
feel no remorse, no scruple about killing me thus, 
although I authorise you to do so?’ 

***No, for I wish to kill you,’ the Arab re- 
peated, coldly. 

‘* Without replying, I put an apple on the point 
of a knife, and, standing a few yards from the 
Marabout, ordered him to fire. 

‘*¢ Aim straight at the heart,’ I said to him. 

‘*My opponent aimed immediately, without the 
slightest leslietion. 

“The pistol exploded, and the bullet lodged in 
the centre of the apple. 

‘*T carried the talisman to the Marabout, who 
recognised the ball he had marked. 

**T could not say that this trick produced 
greater stupefaction than the one preceding it: 
at any rate, my spectators, palebed, by surprise 
and terror, looked round in silence, seeming to 
think, ‘ Where the deuce have we got to here !’ 

‘*A pleasant scene, however, soon unwrinkled 
many of their faces. The Marabout, though 
stupified by his defeat, had not lost his wits ; so, 
profiting by the moment when he returned me 
the pistol, he seized the apple, thrust it into his 
waist-belt, and could not be induced to return it, 
persuaded as he was that he possessed in it an 
incomparable talisman.” 


This is only one out of many displays 
with which he favoured the Arabs, achieving, 
in the governor’s opinion, a complete success 
in the overthrow of the Marabout influence. 
With this remarkable episode in his life, M. 
Houdin closes his narrative, only subjoining 
one chapter, entitled a“ Course of Miracles,” 
and containing a series of common-sense 
explanations of the chief Arab feats, such as 
“running a dagger into the cheek,” “ eating 
pounded glass,” “laying the stomach on the 
edge of a sabre,” “ walking on red-hot iron,” 
&c. The leisure time of his declining years 
is to be chiefly employed on the application 
of electricity to mechanism, a branch of prac- 
tical science which often came under his 
notice during bis professional career, and 
in which his incidental labours have already 
received a public recognition. 


The reader must be duly warned that, from 
the mere sketch possible in our pages, he 
can glean only a partial idea of the mar- 
vellous resources of talent, and, we must add, 
of real genius, displayed in the endless variety 
of Houdin’s tricks and automata. Before 
concluding, we will say a few words on that 
feat of feats, the “ second sight,’ because 
from the features of that particular per- 
formance the whole spirit of the artiste’s 
dealings with the public may most readily 
be gathered. The following was the first 
announcement that appeared; it was in 
February, 1846:—‘“ In this performance 
M. Robert Houdin’s son, who is gifted with 
a marvellous second sight, after his eyes 
have been covered with a thick bandage, 
will designate every object presented to him 
by the audience.” There is no sort of puff 
attempted in these words, which were 
literally and fairly substantiated in act. 
M. Houdin repeatedly explained to the 
audience that the “ second-sight ’” meant 
nothing more than “sight enjoyed by the 
blindfolded son through the father’s eyes,” 
only reserving to himself the secret of that 





subtle and (as yet) unexplained agency by 
which the intelligence was transferred. | 


Setting aside, however, this more abstruse 
mystery, we are inclined to regard the 
feats of perception and memory necessarily 
involved in the process, as constituting 
after all the real triumph. It will be 
readily understood that, as the reputation 
of the father and son increased, the desire of 
posing them by the presentation of out-of- 
the-way articles increased also. Besides 
pieces of foreign money, and specimens of 
writing in foreign languages, there would be 
half-effaced antique medals, minerals, coats- 
of-arms, and contents of parcels tied or sealed. 
up. Accordingly, this pair of undaunted. 
performers had classified in their heads the 
name and value of all foreign money; they 
had mastered the heraldic vocabulary ; they 
had learnt the characters, though unable to 
translate a word, of Chinese, Russian, 
Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, and a host of other 
languages ; they had acquired the names of 
all surgical instruments, so that a surgical 
pocket-book presented no difficulty : and they 
had at their command avery sufficient know- 
ledge of mineralogy, precious stones, antiqui- 
ties, and general curiosities. When we add 
to these preparations the consideration of 
Houdin’s rare faculty of intellectual multi- 
presence (he could juggle four balls, and read 
a book during the manceuvre), and of his 
great experience in the exercise of this 
faculty (he had been before the public for 
several years prior to the introduction of 
“second sight’’), the chances of success are 
very greatly increased, but our admiration is 
in no degree diminished. It should he 
mentioned, as it is studiously recorded in 
the autobiography, that M. Houdin enjoyed 
a peculiar advantage in having free access to 
a magnificent cabinet of antique curiosities, 
belonging to M. Aristide le Carpentier. 
With regard to the contents of the sealed 
parcels, the method employed was this: A 
small slit would be cut in the paper with 
the left thumbnail, kept very sharp and long 
for that purpose, and the contents were then 
easily discovered. Three things were indis- 
pensable to M. Houdin in the performance 
of this trick—a perfect capacity for sleight- 
of hand, excellent sight, and a smattering 
(at least) of almost every subject. His pro- 
fession and natural talent had supplied him 
with the first, the old trade of watchmaking 
had given him the second, and a marvel of 
diligence, quickness, and retentiveness com- 
bined was the means of his obtaining the 
third requisite. 

We part from these volumes with great 
reluctance, and recommend them as a usefu! 
study, and a delightful recreation. 








Narrative of a Walking Tour in Brittany. 
By John Mounteney Jephson, F.S.A. 
Accompanied by Notes of a Photographic 
Expedition. By Lovell Reeve, F.L.S. 
(Reeve.) 

Tue author of this book, an Essex clergy- 

man, has his lot cast in a place “notorious 

even in England for its murky atmosphere;” 

a place “ haunted by the demons of ague and 

low fever,” whose deadly influences “in- 

sinuate themselves into the veins of the 
peasant, and make his blood dull and thick, 
and send him to the ale-house to enliven it. 

They generate sulky and envious fancies in 

his brain, and teach him to speak in curses 

and ribaldry. They turn the heart of the 
wife against the husband, and the mother 
against the child, and whisper deadly things 
about arsenic and burial-clubs, and witch- 
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craft, and all sorts of malignant devilry and 
superstition. They fill the heads of squires 
with dreams about protection, and their 
cellars with the blackest of port-wine.” No 
wonder, therefore, that having “ passed some 
years in this English Beotia,” he should 
find that “it was beginning to tell upon him 
physically and mentally ;” and that “ listen- 
ing to the monotonous whine and snuffle of 
the children in the National School, as they 
read the sublime words of inspiration, or to 
“an old woman recounting the history of 
each particular pain and ache which racks 
her limbs;” “keeping the peace at vestry- 
meetings while rival farmers wrangle over 
ra‘es and road-making,” or even “ endeavour- 
ing, Sunday after Sunday, to adapt the prin- 
ciple of Christianity to the dull and unprac- 
tised understandings” of such a peasantry 
as he has described, did not prove to be 
sufficiently enlivening occupations to supply 
an adequate compensation for the depressing 
influences of the locality; and that conse- 
quently he should resolve to fly for awhile 
from “the gossip of a country village and 
the demon of ague,” and enjoy at once “ fine 
scenery, and a social system different from 
that to which he had been accustomed ;” or 
that, having read the works of M. Souvestre, 
M. Villemarqué, and Mr. Weld, he should 
have chosen Brittany for the scene of his 
ramble, especially as he ascertained that he 
could there “for a couple of pounds, get 
beyond the reach of English habits and 
English prices, and return at the end of four 
or five weeks, after having spent about one- 
third of the sum which a similar tour in 
Scotland, Wales, or Ireland would have cost 
him.” 

He resolved to make the tour on foot, but 
he was not left to make it alone. Having 
mentioned his scheme to his neighbour, Mr. 
Reeve, that gentleman suggested that an 
* account of his walk, illustrated with stereo- 
scopic views, might prove interesting ;” and, 
to carry out the idea, they arranged that Mr. 
Reeve, accompanied by a professional photo- 
geapher, should travel in a hired carriage, 
8.opping at the principal towns, and making 
s‘ereographs of any object of interest on the 
road, while Mr. Jephson should take “the 
sune, or nearly the same, route on foot. It 
8) happened,” he says, “that we occasionally 
met in the course of our trip, but we were 
quite independent of each other.” They thus 
traversed apart, yet together, almost the 
whole of Brittany proper. 

Of this tour, then, we have here the narra- 
tive “jotted down,” we are told, “as the 
writer sat on a bank to rest, or waited in 
the salle-d-manger of the inn till the potage 
was served;” and to judge it fairly, the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the journey, 
as well as those under which the narrative 
was written must be taken into account. If 


the tone be a little more flippant than might | 
be expected from the writer's cloth, it must | 
be remembered that the soberest might well | 
become hilarious whenescaping,as ourauthor | 


reminds us, from the demon of ague, Boeotian 
squires, and Mrs. Grundy. And 
place, the people, and the customs seem to 
be regarded through spectacles of a some- 


what roseate tint, the place, the people, and | 


the manners from which the writer had for 
a while escaped must be borne in mind; and 
in fairness it must be remembered when 
reading the author's disparaging compari- 
sons between the peasantry of Brittany 
and England, that all English peasantry are 
not exactly like those under his pastoral 
superintendence, and that the intimate 





if the | ">? : Thee 
| telling the news, or composing and singing the 





knowledge he possessed of his own degraded 
parishioners made him aware of concealed 
evils, which would be as little apparent to a 
stranger making a tour through the 
English Boeotia, as the inner vices and 
miseries of the Breton peasant were to 
Mr. Jephson. But making these needful 
allowances, our author will be found to give 
in a cheerful gossiping way a clear, though 
it may be a diffuse, account of his own per- 
sonal adventures on the road, and in the 
several hostelries at which he found potage 
and a bed, picturesque descriptions of the 
scenery, the appearance of the towns, and 
the characters, costumes, occupations, 
manners, superstitions, legends, and poetry 
of the people. He also describes with suf- 
ficient fullness the remarkable Celtic remains 
which are so numerous, and of which, as at 
Morbihan, “ may be observed collected within 
a small area all the forms of Druidical 
remains which are scattered over the surface 
of Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and 
Scandinavia; ” and he dwells with the gusto 
of an ecclesiologist on the rich examples of 
Gothic architecture to be found in the 
province. 

The best passages in the book are perhaps 
those in which the quaint old customs, the 
poetry, and the legends of the Bretons are 
spoken of. Probably there is little in these 
subjects that may not be found in the two 
French works already referred to, — it is 
apparent he is deeply indebted to M. Ville- 
marqué,—but Mr. Jephson evidently yave 
a good deal of attention to the subject in the 
country as well as in his study, and he 
communicates the result of his inquiries in 
apleasant readable style. Of the fondness 
of the people for song, he says: 

‘‘ Wherever the people meet together—at fairs, 
at weddings, at the inauguration of a new thresh- 
ing-floor, at harvest-homes, at their assemblies for 
spinning in the winter evenings, or at those 
immense gatherings of people from all parts at the 
shrine of some popular saint, called ‘ Pardons’— 
whatever be the original object of the meeting, 
poetry and song form a large element in the actual 
business. Many of the lays sung on such oeca- 
sions bear internal evidence of an antiquity which 
mounts up to the eighth century of our era. Each 
species of assembly has its appropriate songs. 
When the evenings are long and the cold severe, 
the inhabitants of the village will meet in some 
roomy cottage. One blazing fire supplies them all 
with light and heat. The women sit round in a 
circle and spin, while the young men outside it 
endeavour to make themselves agreeable. But 
all, old and young, boys and girls, are expected to 
contribute their song or their story. Sometimes 
the wandering beggar knocks at the door, with his 
‘God bless all in the house!’ and is invited to 
enter by the answer, ‘And you, too.” Then the 
entertainment is varied by an accompaniment on 
the rebec or three-stringed fiddle. For in Brittany 
the poor are regarded with a sort of affectionate 
tenderness, and are seldom sent away from the 
door. They are called ‘God’s brethren,’ in allu- 
sion to our Naviour’s declaring that he will reward 
acts of charity done to ‘the least of these his 
brethren’ as if done to himself. The best seat 
beside the farmer’s fire is reserved for them, and 
they repay his hospitality by carrying messages, 


songs appropriate to the various incidents of rural 
life. Here then, at these winter-evening meetings, 
as also at the fairs, the historic ballad is most in 
request, and the glories of Arthur and Cradoc and 
Gawain and Hoel and Merlin are sung. To 
weddings, the inauguration of threshing-floors, 
and harvest-homes, are appropriated songs of 
domestic life; to wakes, religious hymns; to 
Pardons, hymns, legends and historic ballads,” 
Of some of these songs Mr. Jephson gives 
spirited metrical translations in the course 





of his narrative; and he devotes an entire 
chapter at the end to the poetry and national 
music of Brittany, giving copious examples 
of both—the Breton songs being accom- 
anied with their several melodies, and 
ollowed by close prose translations. The 
“maker” of the current poetry is usually 
the village tailor, of whom and whose em- 
ployment in some of the most important 
family affairs a curious account is given. 
His share in bringing about a marriage in 
Karne, or Cornouaille, is thus described: 


“The Kernewote celebrates all the events of 
social life with merry-making, in which poetry, 
and the popular poet, who is generally the tailor, 
take a prominent part. I have already observed 
the peculiar position of the Breton tailor, in speak- 
ing of Tréguier. He is a sort of privileged person, 
despised by the men for his ugliness and seden- 
tary occupation. His name is never mentioned 
without the addition, ‘sauf votre honneur,’ or 
‘saving your presence.’ But by the women he is 
courted and caressed for his esprit and usefulness in 
all the various conjunctures in which the weaker sex 
require a trusty and confidential agent. He is the 
recognised manager and go-between in matrimonial 
negotiations, and the master of the wedding cere- 
monies. The enamoured youth is careful to secure 
his services in the first instance. Then the herald 
of Hymen, armed with a branch of broom, called 
in Brezonee bazvalan, presents himself at the 
lady’s house. If the mistress delay to invite him 
in; if, turning her back upon him, she hold up a 
pancake before the fire on the tips of her fingers, 
or if the brands are placed upright on the hearth, 
he may as well return by the way he came: his 
mission is not acceptable. But if, on the con- 
trary, Bazvalan be invited in before he has well 
done speaking ; if the table be covered with the 
best table-eloth in honour of his arrival, he may 
be sure that his embassy is likely to speed. At 
first he sits down as if nothing particular were on 
the carpet; but presently he addresses a few 
words to the lady's mother, who accompanies him 
out to confer upon the object of his embassy. 
Here it is that his talents have full scope for their 
exercise. He must know how to set off all the 
personal and other advantages of his principal in 
their most attractive lights. He must have tact 
to answer an objection if it admit of an answer, 
and if not, to slur it over. In short, the tailor 
must be master of all the arts of diplomacy on a 
small scale. The conference satisfactorily ended, 
he and the mother return, and the object of the 
mission is disclosed to the blushing daughter.” 


The wedding, which usually takes place 
within a month of the first opening of 
negotiations, is described at length, and is 
even more curious than the courtship, but 
our space does not allow of our quoting the 
description. Nor, much as we should have 
liked to borrow one, can we find a legend 
brief enough for extract. This, however, is 
the less to be regretted, as Mr. Jephson has 
evidently borrowed a great deal of his in- 
formation from M. Villemarqué; and as he 
does not indicate what is borrowed and what 
original,and as we have not M. Villemarqué at 
hand to cheque our quotations, we might be 
unconsciously presenting a translation where 


the reader would look for something 
original. We shall instead, therefore, quote 


a paragraph by way of showing how the 
author makes notes of the ordinary occur- 
rences of every-day peasant life, which tra- 
vellers usually pass unnoticed :— 


‘« As I entered Finisterre or the Léonnais, the 
people were still threshing the new corn on their 
earthen threshing-floors; but here I observed 
there was a variation in their mode of proceeding. 
Sometimes they threshed in two rows, antiphonally, 
like singers in a cathedral, in the manner I have 
already described ; but sometimes the threshers 
stood in a circle, and struck one after another with 
great rapidity, insomuch that the sound of their 
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flails was like the clack of a mill. I hardly knew 
which mode to admire most. This, however, is 
only one instance of the curious way in which the 
peasantry seem to associate a certain festive and 
joyous spirit with their labours. Even in their 
work-day dress, they aim at a certain degree of 
becomingness. Harvest is begun and finished with 
symbolic acts denoting joy and thanksgiving. 
There is a kind of elegance in their manner of 
threshing, and the inauguration of a new thresh- 
ing-floor is an occasion of unusual festivity.” 


There is not much in the book of a pro- 
fessional kind. Of the Breton clergy, Mr. 
Jephson speaks very favourably. Indeed 
what would chiefly suggest the professional 
bearings of the author are a certain indefinite 
hankering after the things belonging to what 
he calls “ Catholic Christianity,” and a very 
decided dislike for everything savouring of 
puritanism and “ progress.” On the whole 
this will not lessen the pleasure the ordinary 
reader will find in the book; but, if he be a 
good churchman, he will be somewhat amazed 
to hear a clergyman from even “the Boeotia of 
England,” acknowledging himself to have 
“perished miserably under a most simple 
application of the Socratic argument,” at 
the hands of a Breton abbé, on the subject 
of Church of England baptism. Mr. Reeve, 
in relating a stereoscopic visit to one of the 
Breton churches during a Sunday service, 
remarks that the proceedings of himself and 
his companions were he fears not calculated 
“to inspire the worshippers with any favour- 
able notion of our religion;” and we fear that 
Mr.Jephson’s defeat was hardly likely toimpart 
any very exalted notion of the controversial 
prowess of our divines. Till he has studied 
his Chillingworth somewhat more deeply, 
we trust Mr. Jephson will adhere to his 
resolution “never again to meddle with 
theological controversies” when he comes 
across a French abbé, either at home or 
abroad. 

All this kind of writing, however, may be 
intended to be taken with certain grains of 
allowance. Mr. Jephson is fond of his 
Rabelais and Montaigne, as well as his 
Homer and Theocritus, and following their 
example he gives his pen a somewhat 
over-ample licence. The book would have 
been better for a pretty liberal pruning, but 
it is a frank, cheerful, graphic, and scholarly 
work ; and the reader will part with it with 
something of the feeling with which he 
would part with one who during a long 
journey had proved himself a pleasant com- 
panion, as well as a well informed and com- 
municative guide. 

Mr. Reeve’s stereoscopic notes are given 
in smaller type, and are confined to a plain 
account of the circumstances connected with 
the taking of each of the ninety stereographs 
which form the series, and to the interest of 
which they greatly add, while they form an 
amusing narrative of the troubles which 
beset the travelling photographer. 

The stereographs themselves are admir- 
able in their way. They represent generally 
from the best point of view the leading 
architectural features of Brittany, and many 
of the most important Celtic remains, and, 
to some extent, the peculiarities of the Breton 
costume. As prints they are clear, well- 
defined, of a good tone, and well printed ; 
and they are in all respects creditable to the 
photographer, Mr. Taylor. Brittany has 
never been so well represented before ; and 
whilst both the book and the stereographs 
will stimulate the pedestrian to buckle on his 
knapsack and start for St. Malo, they will, 
together, form the best possible compensa- 


tion for those who must be content to tra- 
verse the country without quitting home. In 
truth, with their help, a person of moderate 
intelligence and some imagination may form 
a far more satisfactory acquaintance with 
Brittany, than do half the fashionable tourists 
who make a rapid journey through it in their 
carriages. 








The Heavens and the Earth. By the Rev. 
Thomas Milner, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 

WE can very rarely afford more than a few 
lines to any notice of a merely elementary 
work, and especially when the work in 
question is of that class which attempts a 
union of science and theology. We are, 
however, induced to depart from this rule in 
the present case, because the production 
before us may be regarded as a model. The 
theology and the science are so well distin- 
guished, each being kept (with few exceptions) 
in its proper place, that we shall examine 
this book a little in detail to show how such 
books should be written. 

It is prepared by the author of “ Astro- 
nomy and Scripture,’ “The Gallery of 
Nature,” &c., and is calculated to maintain the 
well-earned reputation, as a populariser of 
science, already acquired by Mr. Milner. 
The subject is one with which he is perfectly 
familiar, and it is treated in a manner well 
adapted to awaken interest, without in 
any great degree sacrificing that scientific 
accuracy, the absence of which in works of 
a similar class too often utterly destroys 
their usefulness. Mr. Milner’s aim through- 
out has been to present what may be de- 
scribed as the theological aspect of astro- 
nomy, indeed, in some places he seems to 
be unnecessarily straining after evidences 
of design in the formation of the universe ; 
for instance, at page 46, we find the following: 

‘‘Tntelligently have the foundations of the 
earth been laid, at such a distance from the 
source of light and heat, as is exactly suited to 
the organised forms upon its surface. If much 
nearer or more remote, animals and plants would 
perish, without some change of constitution, 
owing to increased heat or cold; and the blaze of 
light would be insufferable, or its amount too 
small to serve the purposes of vision.” 

Again, at page 96, speaking of the rotation 

of the earth, we are told: 

“‘The alternation of light and darkness in the 

diurnal period naturally marks out to man the 
intervals proper for bodily activity and repose, for 
wakefulness and sleep; and physiological con- 
siderations show, that the experience of such 
intervals every twenty-four hours corresponds to 
the wants of the human constitution. Yet the 
earth might have been rolled upon its axis with 
such accelerated velocity as to give us day and 
night in ten hours ; or with such diminished speed 
as to distribute them over forty-eight hours. That 
this has not been done, but such a velocity of 
rotation imparted to the globe as to carry it round 
in twenty-four hours, giving average intervals of 
light and darkness adapted to the economy of 
organised creatures, is obviously no undesigned 
arrangement, but the appointmentof Him ‘who 
saw that it was good.’ ” 
Now, it is more philosophical to say that the 
inhabitants of our planet have had natures 
given to them in accordance with the laws 
which regulate their dwelling-place, rather 
than that the latter should be subordinate 
to them. At page 209, while describing 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and their 
usefulness in determining the longitude, we 
are informed as follows: 





**It is not more marvellous in itself, than a 





proof of beneficent design in the construction of 
the universe, that a ship freighted with emigrants 
from Ireland, or cotton from New York, in the 
midst of the Atlantic, 


* Alone, alone, all, all alone 
Alone on the wide wide sea.’ 


may be usefully aided in having its position indi- 
cated by a body passing into or out of a shadow 
projected into space hundreds of millions of miles 
away from us.” 


Truly, there is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, especially as we are pre- 
viously told that the aforesaid cotton ship 
can only ascertain her position within 
seventeen or eighteen miles, and that in 
clear weather. 

Such arguments as these are not neces- 
sary; they only weaken the position which 
they are called in to support. We are not, 
however, inclined to be severe on these 
defects, where all else is excellently adapted 
to the purpose in view. Of course, in a 
work like the present, we must not look for 
anything new, much less for startling 
theories, the author’s object being simply to 
describe in plain and intelligible language 
the phenomena observed, and the hypotheses 
arrived at, and to bring us down to the 
present state of the science in question. 


The author commences with a description 
of the principal astronomical instruments, 
and he then enters on the history of the 
science, and an account of the various 
theories that have been framed at different 
times to account for the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. The three laws of Kepler 
are well explained, and the chapter closes 
appropriately with the discoveries of the 
immortal Newton. In the chapter on “ The 
Lesser Light,” we are informed that the 
highest magnifying power which can be 
advantageously applied to the telescope in 
observations of the moon is 300, which 


would enable us to see that luminary as if 


from a distance of 790 miles, so that the 
question of the existence of lunar inhabitants 
seems at present little likely to be solved, 
since, even if they do exist, a power of 
51,000 would be necessary, in order to 
render them visible. Chapter 8 is principally 
devoted to Planetoids and to Meteors, and 
Meteor planets. The Planetoids, or Asteroids 
as they have been also called, offer many 
peculiarities ; the recentness of their dis- 
covery, the obliquity and intimate connec- 


tion of their orbits, and the smallness of 


their size, all distinguish them from the 
other planets of the solar system. The 
number known amounts already to 56, of 
which 48 have been discovered within the 
last ten years. If they continue to be found 
at this rate the Greek and Roman’ my- 
thologies will soon be exhausted in furnish- 
ing them with names. Jupiter and his 
satellites deservedly claim a chapter apart, 
since they occupy so conspicuous a place in 
the history of astronomy no less than in the 
heavens, the discovery by Galileo of these 
satellites being one of the first fruits of the 
telescope. It seems however that this instru- 
ment was not absolutely necessary for their 
being seen, if we may credit the following 
statement : 

‘Baron Zach relates, that the late Pére Hell 
told him, that he had known an officer of the 
Hungarian guard at Vienna, who could see the 
satellites without optical aid, as was proved by 
simultaneous observation with the telescope. M. 
Midler mentions the remarkable case of the post- 
master, Nernst, who thus saw one satellite, and 
drew a diagram of its position. But when the 
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satellites had nearly closed, or were arranged 
nearly in a line with each other, and their united 
brightness caught the piercing eye of the ob- 
server.” 

After giving an account of Uranus, our 
author comes to the crowning feat of modern 
astronomy, the convincing proof, if any such 


were needed, of the soundness of the New- | 


tonian philosophy: we allude to the dis- 
covery from calculation alone of another and 


. | 
more distant planet, and the nearly accurate | 
determination of its place in the heavens | 


before any eye had seen it. It is difficult to 


conceive a more sublime exercise for the | 
human intellect than that of solving in- | 


versely the problem of mutual planetary 
attractions, and thus by the rigorous applica- 
tion of inductive science arriving at the 
certainty of the existence of hitherto unseen 
worlds. 
shall have given opportunity for an accurate 


knowledge of the path of Neptune, the road | 


already so successfully travelled may lead 
us on to yet further discoveries, and enlarge 
again the known boundary of the solar 
system. 

When speaking of the vast distances, and 
of the impossibility of realising spaces of 
-hundreds of millions of miles, the author 
adopts the following convenient scale : 


“But millions of miles involve an extent of 
space which so far transcends the scenes of terres- 
trial locomotion, that the mind is confounded by 
the effort to embrace the range. It is only by 
calculation upon a reduced scale, and comparison 
with familiar standards, that we can illustrate to 
ourselves the vast dimensions of the planetary 
universe. Adopting this expedient, London may 
be taken to represent the sun, and one mile to 
express a million of miles. Then the orbit of 
Mercury will be a circle passing within the dis- 
tance of Rochester, Guildford, Reading, and Bed- 
ford, from the metropolis, while the orbit of 
Neptune will be a ring circumscribing nearly the 
whole of Europe, with the North Pole, the greater 
part of the North Atlantic, and of Northern 
Africa. Again, a railway train in constant move- 
ment, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, would 
pass round the earth at the equator in 35 days ; 
but it would require 365 years to move from the 
earth to the sun; 10,950 years to move from the sun 
to Neptune; 21,900 years to compass the diameter 
of the system; and 65,700 years to describe its 
circumference. Yet this entire system, so mighty 
in its extent when compared with terrestrial 
dimensions, is only a ‘handbreadth’ in contrast 
with the sidereal spaces to which the naked eye 
ranges, to say nothing of the depths reached by 
the far-penetrating telescope.” 


The youthful reader will doubtless be 
pleased to learn that the beautiful comet of 
last year is not the one which has been so 
ardently expected, and regarding which so 
many groundless fears have been entertained. 
To its history a section of the chapter on 
Comets is especially devoted. We are sure 
that the whole of this chapter will be read 
with much interest. 

“ The Stellar Heavens ”’ is the title of the 
last chapter. In this are described the means 
employed to measure the distance of the 
stars, for which we must refer to the book 
itself, merely in this place giving some 
of the results. Bessel establishes in the 
most satisfactory manner that the star 61 
Cygni is distant from us 600,000 times as far 
as the sun, or 57 billions of miles. The 
nearest star 


**Yet measured, « Centauri, a fine double 
star in the southern hemisphere, is 220,000 times 
the distance of the sun; Sirius is 800,000; 
and Arcturus, 1,600,000. The two latter, there- 


telescope was applied, it was found that three fore, require twelve and twenty-four years for the 


May we not hope that when time | 








| transmission of their light. Yet these distances 
| only bring us to the skirts of the firmament, or, 
| as it were, to the threshold of the great temple of 
| the skies. . . . It follows necessarily from the 
| distance of the stars that they are themselves 
| suns, and may each be the centre of a scheme of 

subordinate bodies like our own sun, as isolated 
| and independent as the solar system.” 


| The term “ fixed” is now proved to be not 
| rigorously applicable to the stars, and the 
elder Herschel inferred that our sun is in 
motion through space. With regard to this 
' our author observes 

““The combined researches of Argelander, 
Peters, and the younger Struve justify, in their 
opinion, the belief that ‘the sun, attended by all 
| its planets, satellites, and comets, is sweeping 
through space towards the star 7 in the constella- 
| tion Hercules, with a velocity which causes it to 
pass over a distance equal to 33,350,000 miles in 
every year.’ The reality of the solar motion is 
| very generally admitted, but it will not be con- 
sidered to be demonstrated, nor the direction and 
velocity of the journey be allowed, till practical 
astronomy has furnished a much larger series of 
observations in favour of such conclusions. But 
if the solar system is really proceeding through 
space in any direction, it must be in a mighty 
orbit around some centre of gravity, or central 
sun, in connection with that great scheme of stars 
of which it is presumed to be a member.” 


We cannot do better than close our extracts 
with the concluding paragraph of the work, 
which exhibits its spirit, and which is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the present time. 

** A heathen, who only dimly apprehended the 
great book of the universe, and knew nothing of 
the greater book of revelation, could yet reflect 
upon the folly of mankind, as exemplified in their 
pursuits and cares being so completely identified 
with this world. ‘Is it,’ said he, ‘to this little 
spot that the great designs and vast desires of 
men are confined? Is it for this that there is so 
much disturbance of nations, so much carnage, 
and so many ruinous wars? Oh, folly of deceived 
men to imagine great kingdoms in the compass of 
an atom, and to raise armies to divide a point of 
earth with the sword!’ But human folly is far 
more conspicuously and lamentably displayed by 
those who have access to the book of revelation as 
well as of nature, and are so absorbed with the 
cares of this life, as to pay no attention to its 
contents. What will it avail them in the hour of 
death to have heaped up riches, or acquired 
honours? ‘What is a man profited, if he shall 

ain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?’ 

he Christian, and only he, familiar with the 
contents of both volumes, acts the part of the wise 
man and true philosopher. He earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow as an appointed duty. He 
may study with interest and profit the wonderful 
works of God visible to the fleshly eye, ‘to make 
known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and 
the glorious majesty of his kingdom.’ But his 
highest aim and ultimate end is so to pass through 
this sublunary scene, in humble dependence upon 
the Divine mercy and grace, as to be prepared to 
have part in the promised future distinetion— 
‘They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.’ 
‘There is one glory of the sun, and another glory 


of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for 
one star differeth from another star in glory. So 


also is the resurrection of the dead.’” 

The exterior is apparently of small conse- 
quence; but in the case of a book like this it 
is not to be despised; and we add, therefore, 
with pleasure, that the “Heavens and the 
Earth” is handsomely got up and liberally 
illustrated with diagrams and three whole- 
page woodcuts, one of which forms a frontis- 
piece ; and it will doubtless prove a favourite 
et for youth, equally adapted for a 

irthday present or a school prize. 





Sketches from Piedmont and Rome [Skizzen 
aus Piemont and Rom]. By Theodore 
Mundt. (Berlin: Otto Janke.) 


Ir is no very high praise to say of Theodore 
Mundt, that he is one of the most readable 
of contemporary German tour and travel 
writers; for valuable as are their contribu- 
tions to that as to other departments of 
literature, German tourists and travellers 
are seldom either lively or amusing. The 
appearance now and then of a Kohl is but 
the exception that proves the rule. Herr 


| Mundt is of course philosophical, historical, 
and critical, as befits the author of “ Die 





Litteratur der Gegenwart” and “ Aisthetik,” 
but he keeps his eyes about him ; and though 
ever and anon flying off into the abstract, 
can give a tolerable picture of the concrete, 
as the readers of his pleasing “ Pariser- 
Skizzen’” know. In this new volume, 
Theodore Mundt traverses ground, and 
glances at men and things, on which the 
events of the last few weeks have bestowed 
new interest and importance. With his 
political speculations of course we have 
nothing to do; but we may mention 
that his views seem to be those of a German 
* Liberal,” and that he therefore regards 
various continental phenomena under a 
different aspect from that in which they 
may appear to English observers belonging 
nominally to the same political party. 

It is characteristic of a German tourist 
that he should not condescend to inform us 
of the date of his journey, which however 
appears to have been a very recent one. 
Characteristic also is the remark which 
greets us in the very first chapter, that Turin 
is too new and cleanly a city “to become 
historical and to play a part in history ;” and 
that old Paris was “ at its earliest when it 
attained the historical initiative of the 
modern world.” Who but a German could 
have conceived or would have broached 
such a theory? Cold and comfortless, 
though stately and well-swept, Turin is pro- 
nounced the “metropolis of the European 
catarrh ” and “the rheumatic capital,’ Herr 
Mundt adding some ingenious but far-fetched 
political analogies, with which we shall not 
trouble our readers. Nor shall we extract 
from his long account of and criticism on so 
well-known a personage as the present 
King of Sardinia, whose valour is duly 
appreciated by the German tourist. The 
Napoleonic alliance seems, according to 
Herr Mundt, to have struck deep root in 
Sardinia :— 

‘The memory of Napoleon and his glorious 
name, with its still electrifying influence—are 
worshipped in every Piedmontese circle. The 
young princes of the Royal house are instructed 
most thoroughly in the history of Napoleon’s 
wars, and even the little son of the Duchess of 
Genoa, who, be it remarked, is only some four or 
five years old, had a picture spelling-book lying 
in his room, with the battles of Napoleon repre- 
sented in the fullest possible detail, with their 
names and indications serving as illustrations 
of the princely A B C. This little prince is a 
child of the second marriage of the Duchess of 
Genoa (Princess Elizabeth of Saxony, daughter of 
King John) with Duke Ferdinand of Genoa, 
second son of Charles Albert, and is said to be 
extremely like his brave father, who was cut off 
after so brief a career of heroism.” 

Herr Mundt points out the curious cir- 
cumstance, that the French-Sardinian alli- 
ance against Austria should have been 
consolidated by the marriage of the Prince 
Napoleon with the Princess Clotilde, whose 
mother—the late Queen of Sardinia—was 
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herself an Austrian Archduchess, and 
daughter of the former Viceroy of Italy, 
the Austrian Archduke Rainer. Of the 
popularity and worth of the princess, 
who has been called “the Piedmontese 
Iphigenia,” we have the following glowing 
description : 


‘*The Princess Clotilde was the darling of the 
whole Piedmontese population, and in all circles 
it is thought that with her a jewel has been given 
away to France, far too good and noble for the 
destiny yonder reserved for her. The amiability of 
Clotilde was celebrated through the length and 
breadth of the land; and though she had not 
attained her sixteenth year, she was called the 
mother of her little brothers and sisters, whom, 
since the death of the queen, she had with a rare 
strength of character taken under her guidance 
and protection. While the little princess to a 
certain extent kept house for her father, and 
despite her youth had even begun to do the 
honours of the palace and court festivites, she by 
her example and influence shaped the education 
of her younger brothers and sisters. Not less was 
the young princess the benefactress of the poor 
and suffering; nay, with her sixteen years, she 
even made herself the patroness of the people’s 
schools at Turin, on which she succeeded in be- 
stowing an earnest care. The most child-like 
serenity withal was ever prominent in her; and 
the clear, practical turn of her whole nature, 
appears to be far removed from that ideal and some- 
what enthusiastic expression which characterises 
the countenance of her mother— 


whose statue by Revelli, in the Royal Chapel 
of Santo Sudario, Herr Mundt had just 
before been describing. 

Pass we from Turin with its palaces and 
cafés to where, “ on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, scarcely a quarter of a mile to the 
north-east of Nice, lies spread out like an 
amphitheatre, at the foot of a hill, the little 

ort of Villa Franca, with its slender popu- 
ation, living on the produce of the tunny- 
fishery.” It is only of late that Villa Franca 
has began to figure on the maps, since its 
cession by Sardinia to Russia, nominally as 
a coaling station. Herr Mundt sees a great 
deal more in it: 

‘The notion of obtaining a Russian port in the 
Mediterranean is not a new one at St. Peters- 
burgh. It had occurred to the foreseeing Cathe- 
rine II., who contemplated the future of Russia 
in all directions. In those days it was France 
which exerted all its influence against the scheme, 
and thwarted the negotiations which Catherine 
had begun with the republic of Genoa for the 
cession of Sechia. When this design failed, the 
never-resting Czarina turned to the Court of 
Naples, in order to obtain her ends on the coast 
of that kingdom. But here, as at Turin and 
Venice, every co-operation was refused which 
could further her aims. For in those times such 
a position for Russia was looked on not only as a 
powerful menace to Turkey, but as another step 
in the acquisition of universal sovereignty by 
Russia.” 

The Emperor Alexander IT. has succeeded 
where the Empress Catherine failed, and the 
following is a part of what the German 
tourist saw and heard of at the now cele- 
brated port of Villa Franca: 


‘*On arriving in Villa Franca, we found ourselves 
in the midst of an animated and very peculiar 
throng, which suddenly transported us into quite 
a Muscovite world, and roused our astonishment 
as well as our curiosity. There was a swarm of 
Russians, Frenchmen, and Italians, who seemed 
partly engaged together in the operations of 
traffic, or sat in cheerful gossip Ps the new 
cafés and restaurants, which for some time had 
been erected in the French style on the beach. 
But Russian names and sign-boards were hung 


taken her seat here, and was beginning to settle 
down in occupancy on this Italian coast as on her 
own ground and soil. In one of these establish- 
ments we found that we were in the ‘Café 
Cronstadt,’ and we had from it a pleasant outlook 
over the spacious and well-sheltered haven, which 
seemed to offer suitable and advantageous room 
fora large number of vessels. Among the vessels 
already there at anchor, the Russian ship of the 
line Retwissan, and the frigate Gromoboi, were, 
from their magnificent and peculiar builds, the ob- 
jects of special attention. Strangers from Nice, ele- 
gantly dressed ladies and gentlemen who arrived 
hourly in crowds at Villa Franca, eagerly procured 
access to these vessels, to see them and their in- 
teriors near at hand, and to confirm with their 
own eyes the presence of Russia in the much- 
talked of Italian port. In the occupation and 
possession—taking of the place—the Russians 
show themselves as pushing and active as might 
be expected. The Russian engineers were zealously 
making their measurements along the coast, and 
it seemed as if they immediately contemplated 
the erection of a moje opposite the Darsena, and 
the construction of a repairing dock for the re- 
fitting of damaged vessels. The fortification of 
the port of Villa Franca is already thought of, 
and the works for that purpose will be made 
in accordance with the plans laid down by 
the Grand Duke Constantine when he visited it 
in the company of the Piedmontese major of en- 
gineers, Rochi. After that it is intended by the 
Russians that the peninsula of Santa Ospizio, 
which from of old was a fort to Villa Franca, and 
in the middle ages served the Saracens as a sta- 
tion, as well as Montebello, —a fortress by the sea, 
in a noble position, and in the immediate vicinity 
of Villa Franca,—shall be included in the lines 
with which they are encircling, and determine to 
secure, against all comers their settlement on this 
coast. The Russian establishment at Villa Franca 
has already extended far beyond the dimensions of 
a coaling station.” 


Herr Mundt’s transit and transitions are 
sudden. With a hop, skip and jump, he 
passes from Villa Franca to Genoa, from 
Genoa to Sienna, and from Sienna to Rome. 
In Genoa he notes the sullen reserve of the 
old nobility, still retaining their jealousy of 
Piedmont and distaste for its domination. 
No love, indeed, is lost between the Pied- 
montese and Genoese, the former regarding 
their recently annexed fellow-subjects as 
covetous and stingy; hence the Italian pro- 
verb— No Jew can get a living in Genoa.” 
In other respects, “ Genova la Superba” bows 
to the spirit of the age. A railway intersects 
the Piazza Doria, and police officers house in 
the ancient palace of the Doges. At Rome, 
with some pleasant exceptions, Herr Mundt 


him from following out any connected and prac- 
tical occupation. The Polish Count Branicky 
took him by the hand, and he lived with this 
nobleman in intimate relations, which reposed on 
a belief in spirits. He resided with the Count, 
and enjoyed perfect independence. Home con- 
tinued this connection for a considerable time, 
even after the Princess Mathilde had begun to 
distinguish him by her patronage ; and under her 
auspices he was allowed to enter the most conti- 
dential circles of the Napoleonic Court.” 


In spite of this imperial patronage it 
would seem, however, that Mr. Home 
remained a poor man, for unlike some of 
his spirit-rapping countrymen beyond the 
Atlantic, he did not “derive any pecuniary 
advantage” from his intercourse with the 
invisible world. But presently and indirectly, 
it stood him in good stead. According to 
Herr Mundt, one of his mysterious influences 
consisted in this, that if surrounded by x 
circle of ladies, he could, “as if by an 
invisible spirit-hand,” gradually expand their 
dresses until they seemed blown out like 
balloons! Perhaps Mr. Home had something 
to do with the fashion of crinoline! An old 
lady was so impressed by this achievement 
that she left him 6000 francs a-year; of course, 
according to the German tourist, she was an 
Englishwoman. It was not on everybody, 
however, that he could produce his effects, 
and the Emperor Napoleon III. proved, 
according to his own avowal, a very intract- 
able person for long: 


‘* But recently, when his own inward nature 
seemed more than ever to have withdrawn itself 
into mystical seclusion, his Majesty began to fee? 
a special affection for Home. Thus, he was once 
very angry when a personage of the court com- 
pared Mr. Home to Robert-Houdin, the conjuror 
of the Boulevards, and said: ‘I desire that in my 
presence a man like Home shall never be spokeit 
of with anything but respect.’ ” 


At Rome, Mr. Home (or Hume) failed to 
convert the Pope to spirit-seeing, but the 
Holy Father, on the other hand, converted 
him to Romanism, showing him in his pro- 
gress towards the church “a truly parental: 
care for his salvation.” In spite of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, Herr Mundé 
does not appear himself to have seen any of 
Mr. Home’s marvels, but he thus reports on. 
what he had heard of them: 


‘* Individual spirits, indeed, were not summoned 
by Mr. Home, but he often exhibited sudden 
operations of the spirits in the midst of a surround- 
ing company which produced the greatest astonish- 





is, as befits a German “ Gelehrte,” artistic, 
architectural, and archeological. 
sketches of Pope Pius and Antonelli are not 
uninteresting ; but they will scarcely pass 
muster after the recent efforts in that line of 
the caustic and plain-spoken Edmond About. 


Hume, or, as Herr Mundt spells the name, 
Home, the famous ghost-seer of the 
Tuileries, the modern Cagliostro, on whom 
the Emperor of the French is said, rightly 
or wrongly, to have placed the utmost 
reliance. ‘The German tourist made the ac- 
quaintance of the necromancer in the atélier 
of Mr. Brighton, an American painter and 
old resident in Rome : 


‘*Mr. Home is still a tolerably young man, 
with an interesting, dreamy countenance, and who 
would produce a very pleasant and trustful im- 


rather dismally overshadow the background of 
his personality. He came, some years ago, from 
New York to Paris, to devote himself to the study 





out in front of these establishments, and with their 
grotesque letters reminded us that Russia had 


of medicine ; but a peculiar mystical organisation, 


His | 


The reader will prefer some notices of Mr. | 


pression, did not his sickly and cataleptic nature , 


; which soon began to overmaster him, prevented | 


ment. He frequently made spirit-writings appear 
| on the walls, and they certainly announced very 
wonderful things, but sinned by the incorrectiess of 
their French orthography, which naturally must 
have considerably destroyed the illusion for Parisian 
ladies and gentlemen. Most wonderful were tlic 
effects which Home produced on inanimate things. 
When he stretched out his fingers, everything 
about him began to dance; the objects in this 
salon moved as if in a magically excited dance ; 
the bouquets left their vases, and moved from one 
to another round the company to salute him, or 
to affix themselves to his breast.” 


But enough. During Herr Mundt’s resi- 
dence in Rome, Mr. Home suddenly departed 
for St. Petersburgh, where the German 
tourist suggests, with the serious gaiety 
of his nation, the American Caghostro 
may have had something to do with evoking 
the Russo-French alliance! While, how- 
ever, we smile at such a notion as this, 


the times, nor neglect the political watch- 
fulness which becomes daily more and more 
needful. 


we must not forget that the fact itself 
is one of the most significant signs of 
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COPYRIGHT IN NEWSPAPER 
TITLES. 

We gave in our last impression a condensed 
report of a trial which can hardly fail to 
interest more or lessall newspaper readers, as 
well as all newspaper proprietors. It touched 
upon, and to a certain degree settled the 
question, how far copyright exists in the 
title of a newspaper. No one imagines that 
he may publish a paper entitled the T'imes, 
or Punch, or the Literary Gazette ; but the 
New Times, or the Penny Punch, or the 
Monthly Literary Gazette, would appear to a 
large class of speculators perfectly legal, if 
not perfectly eligible titles. Any variation 
which makes a clear and intelligible distinc- 
tion between two papers, is usually thought 


sufficient to justify borrowing either a part of | 


a title, or the whole of a title, if disguised by 
additions. That this may take place, and 
generally does, in perfect good faith, cannot 


be denied, and that it would be both absurd | 


and unjust to object to the proceeding. 
Proceedings from Printing House Square 
against the Railway Times, or on the part 
of Mr. Murray against the British Quarterly, 
would be received with shouts of laughter 
from one end of the reading world to the 
other. The terms—Review, Gazette, Journal, 
Chronicle—are common to all mankind, any 
one may use them as he thinks fit, and he 
has but to add some other words by way of 
distinction, that readers may know what they 
are asking for. Indeed, in our own time, we 
have a weekly paper called simply The 
Review, and we confess we think it doubtful 
how far an action would lie against another 
journal for assuming a title so simple. 
However, the facts of the case to which we 
have been adverting are these. A well- 
known firm of publishers bought the copy- 


right of a periodical, with the usual stipula- | 


tion that the seller should not establish 
any rival journal having a similar title or 
character, or in any way calculated to injure 
the property which they had purchased ; 
the paper in question was called the London 
Journal. 

Very soon after the sale, a new pub- 
lication called the Guide made its appear- 
ance, proceeding from the same _ office 
as that which had given forth the London 
Journal, and as the Guide was clearly 
an imitation of the London Journal, and 
apparently proceeding from the same 
parties, the purchasers of the latter took 
measures to stop what they felt to be an 


infraction of the engagement entered into | 


with them. They were met with the allega- 


tion that the promoters of the Guide were | 
not the persons who had sold the London | 


Journal, and that, therefore, no wrong had 
been done. 


tent, and waited their time to set themselves 
right. By and bye a new penny newspaper 
was announced, and in due time made its 
appearance, called the Daily London Journal. 
As it lived only for three or four numbers it 


is hardly necessary to enter upon its merits | 


and character, except as evidence of what 
London newspaper readers are supposed 
to want at the present time; the tone 
of the new journal was somewhat sporting— 
it was of the turf, turfy, and so far as the 
sporting element abounds in the metropolis, 
and may be imagined to want a daily organ, 
just so far the Daily London Journal seemed 
to have a chance of success. But the ex- 
sade sg was not to be tried; the Daily 

ondon Journal was extinguished by an in- 


With this the new proprietors of | 
the London Jowrnal were forced to be con- | 


junction in Chancery, on the ground that its 
| title was borrowed from a publication in the 
| hands of other publishers. We shall not, of 
| course, enter here into the arguments by 
| which this result was obtained, but shall 
just observe that equity did in this case en- 
| tirely take the place of law. It was an ex- 
| traordinary instance of Chancery doing 
| literally what it was intended and established 
| for the purpose of doing, that is to say, 
| looking only at the abstract right of the 
| case, or rather of the parties, and utterly 
| disregarding all pretexts, however legal. 
| Itcan hardly be supposed that any per- 
son desirous of purchasing a small weekly 
paper, having no news, no politics, no foreign 
correspondence, but filling the place of all 
| these by poems, tales, literary essays, puns, 
jests, and riddles, could be induced to accept 
in place of it a penny daily paper, with all 
the usual contents of such a journal. The 
very word “ daily ” would, in most cases, be 
held sufficient to point out the difference, and 
prevent any confusion, especially as the papers 
were so totally unlike in every particular. 
Again, it might be alleged that, if the title 
were injurious in the one case, it would be 
injurious in the other also, that it would act 
against the daily journal as well as against 
the weekly journal, and that this might be 
| taken as a presumption, that at least in the 
| judgment of the publishers of the new 
paper, it would hurt neither one nor the 
| other—and thus would fall to the ground 
the supposition that any injury was intended 
against the earlier journal. It would seem 
extremely difficult to make out here that any 
law was violated, or any mischief done, yet 
the purchasers of the London Journal felt 
that another infraction of their rights had 
taken place, and they determined to seek 
| protection for their property. Their applica- 
tion was successful, their case—a Chancer 
one though it was—was prepared, re 
decided, appealed against, heard again, and 
finally settled in a week’s time! Let no one 
henceforth speak of the inevitable delays of 
the Court of Chancery! 

And now we must say a few words on a 
trial and a verdict, perhaps in some respects 
the most remarkable that ever took place in 
a British court of law. The judge took into 
his consideration, not merely the incident on 
which the present proceedings were founded, 

viz., the calling a daily paper by the title of 
| the London Jouirial when there was another 
| periodical, though a weekly one, and of a 
| totally different character, published by a 
similar title and sold at the same price. He 
did not confine himself to the consideration 
of this—had he done so he would probably 
have come to a different conclusion—but he 
| regarded as a whole the entire series of trans- 
actions between the two parties to the suit, 
and looking on the matter in the light so 
furnished he at once declared the case one of 
fraud, and as such granted the injunction 
required. We have recently had many cases 
| decided, not on the merits of the suit, but on 
those of the parties to it; and Lord Campbell 
has done much to accustom the English 
public to what is a most dangerous and un- 
constitutional practice. It does not at all 
follow that a man is guilty of a particular 
act, or wrong in a particular cause, because 
his character will not bear a very close in- 
vestigation, because his antecedents, as they 
are called, are not in all respects laudable; 
and neither judges nor juries have anything 
to do with bygone transactions—their plain 
duty is to decide in the particular instance 
before them, which of the two contending 

















| to believe. 





parties is in the right. Now, we have 
become rather used of late to see juries, and 
judges too, take a wider but much less safe 
view of their own functions; they have sup- 

osed themselves called upon to calculate 
how much punishment on the whole aspect 
of a man’s life he deserved to undergo, and 
if he merited to have an adverse decision, 
then to decide against him, even though he 
were not in the wrong now, and say “serve 
him right.” No condemnation can be too 
severe for this style of verdict, and the 
summing up which so frequently leads to it ; 
and we are glad to see that if the decision 
of Sir W. P. Wood be fairly considered, it 
cannot be brought within this category. 
He has decided on a whole case, and though 
it may be easily divided into two parts, yet 
it is not the te strictly and morally true 
that the one depends upon the other; the 
parties to the two suits are the same, the 
interests involved are the same, the question 
as to character is the same, and the second 
trial is but the natural sequel of the first. 
The justice, therefore, of the decision cannot 
be impugned on the ground that the judge 
based his determination on anything really 
foreign to the trial; and that one question 
being settled, we think none will deny the 
propriety of the decision. 

It must not be supposed that this trial 
will be made a precedent for vexatious pro- 
ceedings. The Photographic News will be 
permitted to enjoy its title in security, even 
though there be a Daily News in the market. 
The Musical Times will be safe from the 
Thunderer, and the Dorset County Clronicle 
will not be proceeded against by its morning 
namesake in the Strand. Just as now and 
then an obsolete law is made use of to punish 
a wrong doer who defies the arm of justice, 
so in this case an act which in other hands 
would not have been construed into piracy, 
has been laid hold of and made the handle 
for a just severity. We think it very likely 
that the penny paper which only bloomed to 
die will reappear in another form, or at least 
under another title; with this, should our 
conjecture turn out to be correct, no one will 
have any right to find fault. If such a paper 
be required it will prosper, and none will in 
all probability be more disposed to wish it 
success under new colours than those who 
compelled it to strike the old ones. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Trust for Trust. By A. J. Barrowcliffe, Author 
of ‘* Amberhill.” 3 vols. (Smith & Elder.) 
Tuts is, undoubtedly, a very clever book, but it 
is, nevertheless, as undeniably a most unpleasant 
one ; nor do we hesitate to say that, while reading 
it, our teeth were on edge almost from the first 
page to the last. Sucha specimen of cold-blooded, 
egotistical, wrong-headed brutality, as the hero, 
Mr. Anthony Forrest, is, we trust, rarely to be 
encountered in real life, if indeed such a social 
scourge ever existed, which we feel very reluctant 
Jealous of shadows ; stubborn upor 
trifles ; crushing his better convictions under a 
petty and puerile ambition ; sacrificing even the 
common principles of humanity in order to render 
himself the lion of a provincial town, we can con- 
ceive nothing more contemptible than the charac- 
ter which is presented to us with a Pre-Raphaeli- 
tish hardness and detail almost revolting. We 
are quite aware that Mr. Barroweliffe has been 
declared by some of our brethren of the press to 
have possessed himself of a corner of the mantle 
dropped by the author of ‘‘Jane Eyre,” when she 
passed from among us, and there is no doubt that 
this opinion is borne out by a certain quaintness, 
not to say, affectation of style, which does ocea- 
sionally remind the reader of the verbal pecu- 
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liarities of Miss Bronté, but every imitator should 
be careful to select a good model, in order not to 
fall into extravagance. ‘‘Jane Eyre” was a 
startling book, stirring in its action, bold in 
its delineation of character, and fervid in its 
tone. It was the emanation of an extraordinary 
mind, evidently preying upon itself with a reck- 
lessness which was at once unwholesome and ex- 
hausting ; we never looked tor a second produc- 
tion of the same kind from the same hand, nor 
were we mistaken in our judgment. There are 
two characters in the work under notice which we 
cannot but consider to be as exaggerated and un- 
natural as they are revolting. We cannot realise 
so shameless a woman as Mrs. Fraser, or so 
heartless a vagabond as Owen Williams, under 
the circumstances in which both are placed ; 
but, en révanche, nothing can be more beautiful 
than the sketch of the old shepherd, the father 
of the peasant-heroine who is unfortunate enough 
to be wooed and won by the Porchester banker, 
Mr. Anthony Forrest, his wife, and daughters : 


“The old man’s name was John Griffiths. He was 
born in the valley, but he had not lived there all his days. 
As soon as he could walk he followed his father’s sheep 
into lonely places, and loved nothing better in his boyhood 
than to spend a day or a night upon the mountains, 
watching the flocks, tending the new-born lambs, finding 
out the greenest pastures and the clearest streams, and 
learning in an unlettered way the beauty and tenderness 
ofnature. He did not see anything terrible in the crags 
or the roaring torrents; they turned their kind faces 
towards him and showed him only their beneficence. He 
grew up delicate, but active, with a stainless character 
and a modest intelligence. His mother was an English- 
woman. At eighteen an English farmer hired him and 
took him away. He soon pined after his mountains, and 
would have returned to them, but a new affection coming 
into his heart became gradually the stronger. His master’s 
niece lived at the farm and was kind tohim. She was 
a fine country girl, well-bred, and in his eyes a lady. Her 
comparative elegance and refinement were a halo of light 
tohim. He saw round her a vision of fairy-land. She 
seemed far off at first, and he revered her as one in 
another world, but as the years passed they appeared to 
bring her nearer. Her kindness became more timid; she 
even blushed sometimes when he spoke to her ; and when 
a lawyer’s son came wooing her he was sent disconsolate 
away. However, if John Griffiths began to believe he 
loved her, he was far too poor to think of marrying her, 
so he sighed and lived on in the bright presence, very 
nappy in his quiet way, always delicate in health, and 
thinking more and more of the life to come. 

“His thoughts often took the form of verses. He 
became the village poet. His compositions were chiefly 
hymns. They were often sung at the rustic church when 
@ sermon was to be preached for some special occasion. 
One of them began as follows—the verse illustrating the 
general leaning of his simple mind :— 


* Come, my friend, and go with me 
To yon place called Calvary, 
Where my dear Redeemer died, 
Where my Lord was crucified.’ 


**In his way, too, he became a great astronomer—not 
in the technical sense, to be sure; but the stars were his 
familiar friends and he loved them individually, His 
favourite constellations were the Corona Borealis, which 
he took to be the pattern of the crowns of heaven; and 
the Pleiades, because he thought they were twinkling 
eyes from which God was wiping away the tears. He 
had a special fondness, too, for the second bright star in 
the tail of the Great Bear, with its small companion. It 
looked at him, he said, like a ewe sheep with her little 
one. When he had been ten years in the same place, the 
farmer’s niece being still unmarried, a legacy was left 
him, amounting to fifty pounds a year. He received the 
news in silence, but he looked up tearfully to the sky, and 
then went on with his work. That night and the two 
following he spent among the fields with the sheep, the 
bats, and the great firmament over all: he told his 
happiness to his favourite stars, and his gratitude to the 
Lord who made them, and an hour before daybreak he 
went to his bed for a short, dreamy slumber. On the 
fourth me f he offered himself and all he had to his master’s 
niece, and she became his Mary. 

** After his marri: he went back to his native valley, 
took one of its small and sheep-walks, and became 
a ™— 5 inhabitant in the village. He had one child 
only. She bore her mother’s name and was her father’s 
darling. Mrs. Griffiths, from her own acquirements, 
was able to give her daughter something of an English 
education; her husband gathered many stores of 
genuine knowledge, and their means raising them above 
the necessity of much hard labour, Mary grew up a 
different being to the other maidens of the valley. She 
knew two languages to begin with; an uncommon thing 
in those days among those mountains; and though pro- 
ficiency in Welsh is not a fashionable accomplishment, 
her knowledge of English gave her an immense advantage. 
She was now in her seventeenth year; she could read, 
write, and sum; had never seen a piano, but could sing 
her country’s songs and her father’s hymns. Her clear 
round voice was famous in the valley; and when the 
sheep had to be scared, it was generaliy Mary’s task to 
doit. The dogs knew her well, and would work for her 
longer than for their master; and the sound of her call- 
ing would ring up the mountain sides where most other 
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voices became inaudible. She led no idle life; she washed | «Be petient. There are things a woman finds it hard to 


and scrubbed, made hay and milked, cut wood and car- 
ried water when required; but the Griffiths were well 
enough off to keep a strapping lass for most of the dirty 
work, and the weather-beaten father, proud of his child’s 
fair skin and pretty fingers, was better pleased to see her 
at her needle, or with a book in her hands, or to have her 
with him on the mountains, listening to his simple 
thoughts, or telling him her own. 

“Mrs. Griffiths had become a stout, comely person, 
much shrewder and more worldly than her husband, very 
fond of him, and very praiseworthy in all her deeds. 
One object of her life was the quiet assertion of her own 
good breeding ; another was the reproduction of it in her 
daughter’s manners. She succeeded in both; for as to 
the first, there was no one else in the valley who could 
hold a candle to her ; and as to the second, Mary had her 
father’s natural refinement, and, being a woman, any 
grace or propriety once suggested to her was taken 
instinctively, and became a part of her nature.” 

To prove that there is no deficiency of power in 
this work, and to justify at the same time a pre- 
viously expressed opinion, we will make a second 
extract, premising that Mrs. Fraser had jilted 
Mr. Anthony Forrest for a worthless but more 
wealthy suitor, and that when he was supposed | 
to be near his end, she had, under pretext of pre- | 
paring everything for his comfort at his country- 
house, abandoned his sick bed in order to prevent, 
if possible, the marriage of her first love with the 
innocent Mary Griffiths. Reaching Chester by 
the mail, after having disembarrassed herself of 
her servants and carriage, she there purchases a | 
disguise, and walks for two hours through a | 


country perfectly unknown to her, until she reaches | 
the public-house of the vilage wherein John 
Griffith resides, where she recognises at the stable- 
door the horse of Anthony Forrest, and succeeds in 
eliciting from the ostler all the particulars which 
she is anxious to ascertain. She even sees the 
lovers together ; and, watching the movements of 
the gentleman, arranges her plans accordingly : 

“Tt was near sunset. He had lost time, and was 
anxious to reach the high road before night set in, but 
the steep, rugged, and narrow track between the rocks and 
the watercourse made anything like haste impossible. The 
shadows fell darkly over him. The desolate precipices 
frowned over the torrent, and its roar grew wilder as all 
other sounds ceased in the increasing loneliness. The 
red sun glared fiercely on the highest crags in front. 
They returned the glare, flushed and angry. The angry 
flush faded. The gloom deepened. The crags still grew 
higher and closer. Sparks of fire began to be visible as 
the horse’s feet struck the hard rock under them. Anthony 
Forrest rode on with anything but a tranquil mind. The 
shameful word was in his ears; and though he felt no 
more doubt of Mary’s purity than he did of her accuser’s 
baseness, it enraged him to have heard her name coupled 
with a disgraceful one, and to be obliged against his will 
to remember both of them together. To have her in the 
same village with Owen Williams was wormwood to him 
also. He resolved to ride back and warn her against him, 
but changed his mind, recollecting that she knew Owen’s 
character, and that to delay his own return home was to 
lengthen the time she must still pass in the same village. 
But he smiled no longer; his blood was hot, and his brain 
uneasy. He urged his horse impatiently along the 
difficult and now terrific way, and when near the top of 
the pass he was obliged again to come to a standstill, he 
drew the reins in with an angry jerk and a strong desire 
to swear. 

“The obstacle now before him was a woman in black, 
with a hood and a shawl on. She stood in the middle of 
the track ; and at this point it had become so narrow, and 
passed along the edge of a bank so steep and stony that 
not even a Welsh pony could safely venture forward while 
there was anything in the way. ‘My good woman,’ said 
Anthony, in an irritable voice, ‘I must trouble you to step 
aside. There’s not room for both of us, and I have no time 
to lose.’ The woman stood still, however. ‘And if I do 
not?’ she said. ‘There will be no alternative for me but 
to back out of this infernal pass and ride ten miles further 
round.’ ‘Suppose you ride over me, Anthony. It might 
be kind.’ She put back her hood; black locks fell out of 
it. There was no longer light enough to see the details of 
her face, but Anthony raised his hands in astonishment. 
‘Good heavens! Catherine Fraser! What brought 
you here? Whatare you doing? Whereis your husband ?’ 
*My husband! Ask the devil. He is about his business. 
Let me ask questions, too. I have come here for no other 
purpose. I have waited for you in this lonely and fearful 
place that we might talk alone.’ ‘ Whatever you have to 
say, Mrs. Fraser, must be said quickly. I have neither 
time nor patience to-night.’ ‘It shall be said at once, 
Anthony. You have left a girl behind you in the valley. 
What are you doing with her?’ ‘I left my betrothed wife 
there,’ he answered, and the words seemed to be spoken 
bitterly. ‘If you know her, Catherine, leave her alone : 
that is my best advice to you.’ Mrs. Fraser touched the 
bridle of his horse, and came a step nearer to him. 
She seemed to have something on her lips which it 
was difficult to say, and though the shadow from the 
meg made everything indistinct, she began to draw 

er hood over her face again. ‘Anthony, the past some- 
times comes backtous. Sometimes our miseries are only 
nightmares; we can wake from them, and be as if we had 
never dreamed.’ ‘I admit the fact,’ he answered, im. 


| own way,’ Anthony continued. 
| protect you.’ 





patiently, ‘but I am unconscious of the application.’ ' 


Say, and you are angry, and will understand nothing but 


| plain language.’ ‘The plainer the better, Mrs. Fraser. 


We are not quite the proper parties for mysterious con- 


fidences. You are a married woman, and I am a gentle- 
man.’ ‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘I am a married woman; 


but marriage is not always from everlasting to everlasting. 
A wedding ring is a strong chain, but not so strong that 
death will not break it, Anthony.’ ‘Ifyou think of suicide, 
Mrs.‘ Fraser, the place is certainly convenient, but I warn 
you that the act is wicked, and I see no reason why you 
should make me participate in your crime.’ It was too 
dark to see the expression of her face, but she came still 
nearer tohim. ‘If I thought of suicide there would be 
little to wonder at. Marriage is a bed of flowers, Anthony ; 
even I have found it so. But when they are monkshood, 
and henbane, nightshade and upas, hemlock and almond, 
would you have me lie for ever on such poison weeds ?” 
* Catherine, you have made your own fate and must take 
the consequences. If you are mad, there is no help for 
you. If not, the life of a penitent is better than 
the death of a coward.’ ‘I am not mad; I have 
never been a coward. If I speak of death, it is not my 
own. A chain may break at either end, Anthony, but the 
liberty is the same. Leavethat girl in the valley; let her 
marry her equal.’ ‘I am much obliged to you for your 
advice, Mrs. Fraser. Perhaps you will tell me why on 
earth I should follow it?’ She answered almost in a 
whisper; her hand trembled -on the rein, and she drew 
the hood still further over her face. ‘ Because,’—she said, 
—‘because my husband is dying.’ Anthony backed his 
horse suddenly. ‘Never speak to me again!’ he cried. 
She stepped on toaledge of rock, leaving the narrow path 
clear for him, and moiioned him forward. He shook the 
bridle, but checked his horse again immediately. ‘Mrs. 
Fraser, you are a woman, and there is no human habita- 
tion within some miles. I must see you safe out of this 
gorge?’ She stood still, saying nothing. ‘Choose your 
*T shall follow you, and 
‘I have dared marriage,’ she answered 
huskily, ‘and this interview—I can dare solitude now. 
Go!’ ‘Not till you lead the way.’ ‘Then I shall remain 
here.’ ‘Obstinate as ever!’ cried Anthony angrily. ‘It 
is a disgrace to me to leave you here; and you are re- 
solved to humiliate me.’ ‘You have set me the example. 
I have spoken, and you have answered. We have heard 
each other, and understood each other. Go—you at least 
are no protector of mine.’ ‘ True, Mrs. Fraser; andas there 
is no other character in which I can attend upon you, it is, 
I suppose, my duty to sacrifice my inclination, If any 
harm befals you to-night I shall resent it as a persoual 
injury; but itis, I perceive, impossible to do more.’ He 
rode on. While the sound of the hoofs was heard, Mrs. 
Fraser remained immoveable. Then she stepped down 
on to the path, threw back her hood in the starlight, and 
drew her hands slowly over her face and hair. ‘Is their 
power ended?’ she said. ‘ Was it the darkness, or the 
change?’ ”’ 





SHORT NOTICES. 

Studies in English Poetry. By Joseph Payne. 
(Hall, Virtue, & Co.) The number of books con- 
taining choice selections from English poets is 
“legion,” and yet not half a dozen can honestly 
be commended as answering the object for which 
they are professedly designed. In few of them is 
there any classification attempted. There is no 
rational sequence in the extracts; Pope follows 
Milton, and Coleridge treads on the heels of 
Dryden. A passage from ‘‘The Pleasures of 
Imagination” trips up another from Addison’s 
“Cato,” and the young student is left to rove at 
will through the entangled maze. It seems to us 
that in works of this sort some system should at 
least be attempted, and youthful readers—to 
whom alone can they be of any service—should be 
taught to read methodically, and to compare the 
style of one poet with anotier,—Dryden’s treat- 
ment of a subject with that adopted by Words- 
worth, or Shelley's with that of Tennyson. 
English poetry, too, naturally divides itself into 
certain schools; and the student should be en- 
couraged to analyse their characteristics, and to 
refer the poem which he reads to its appropriate 
class or period. But in general these collections 
of ‘The Beauties of English Poetry” remind one 
of Burke’s famous description of the Duke of 
Bedford’s cabinet ; and Spenser, Keats, Dyer, 
Johnson, Byron, and Collins are to be found 
lying ‘‘higgledy-piggledy in the same truckle- 
bed.” In the volume before us—one of the best 
of its class—a partial effort has been made to 
supply this deficiency. The second part contains 
a series of extracts, chronologically arranged, with 
brief and judicious notices of their authors. Many 
of our most illustrious poets are omitted ; but of 
course such omissions are unavoidable, and it 
is but just to say that, on the whole, the selections 
have been made with great taste, and do not 
unfairly represent the genius of their authors. 
In the first part, however, the ‘“‘higgledy 


piggledy” rule prevails, and in the first half- 
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dozen pages we are treated to specimens from 
Merrick, Cowper, Scott, Addison, Hinds, and 
Campbell, devoted to ‘‘ A Prayer for Divine Aid,” 
‘* Boadicea,” ‘‘ The Startled Stag,” ‘‘ The Glory 
of God,” ‘‘The Sleeping Babe,” and ‘ The 
Rainbow.” If these books are to be regarded in 
the light of ‘‘ Albums” or ‘‘ Pot Pourris,” our 
objection may be dismissed as futile, but they 
are surely intended to answer an educational 
purpose ; and Mr. Payne, on the title-page of the 
present volume, tells us it is designed as ‘‘a text- 
book for the Higher Classes in Schools.” Why 
not, then, put together—to take an obvious 
illustration—Wordsworth’s lines upon Daffodils, 
and Herrick’s delightful lyric on the same subject ? 
Thus would the young student be enabled to con- 
trast their mode of treatment, and the tutor be 
provided with a convenient ‘‘ peg” whereon to 
hang no useless dissertation. Let us add that 
Mr. Payne’s volume, in all other respects, is an 
excellent one. The extracts do credit to his 
taste and discrimination, and the explanatory 
notes, on the whole, are~ judicious and to the 
purpose. The typography is excellent, no small 
merit in a work of this description. 

Erredge’s Student's Handbook of General Infor- 
mation, by John Quested (Relfe, Brothers), has 
reached a second edition, a proof, we suppose, of 
the favour in which it is held by schoolmasters, 
though that works of this nature in which all the 
“‘ologies” and ‘‘isms” are rattled through in a 
hundred and fifty pages, and served up ready cut 
and dried in formal questions, and equally formal 
answers, can be of any practical utility or per- 
manent value, we decline to believe. The book 
requires careful revision by a competent hand. 
Many names are inaccurately spelt, and several 
statements hazarded which will not bear the 
test of criticism. 


Voices from Calvary ; or the Seven Last Sayings 
of Our Dying Lord. By Robert T. Jeffrey, M.D., 
Minister of Caledonian Road Church, Glasgow. 
(Adam & Charles Black.) These discourses were 
originally preached, we are told, upon sacra- 
mental occasions, and re-delivered by request as a 
course of monthly sermons on Sabbath evenings— 
a sufficient proof that they were acceptable to the 
congregation to whom they were addressed. 
They are published ‘at the solicitation of the 
session, managers, and other members of the 
congregation to which it is his honour and 
pleasure to minister,” and are printed as they 
were preached, ‘‘with scarcely even a verbal 
alteration.” Dr. Jeffrey's style is clear, logical, 
and forcible, occasionally rising to something very 
like eloquence, and his treatment of his themes is 
marked by a refined and scholarly taste. The 
words of our Saviour in his last hours, as recorded 
by the Evangelists, have suggested to him seven 
discourses, respectively entitled, The Voice of 
Intercession ; The Voice of Mercy; The Voice 
of Affection ; The Voice of Desertion ; The Voice 
of Humanity ; The Voice of Victory, and the 
Voice of Death. They are commendably free 
from controversial topics, and involve none of 
those doctrinal difficulties which are ‘‘a stumbling- 
block” to so many simple-hearted Christians. 
And the reader who will be content with a lucid 
and intelligent exposition of the broad truths of 
our religion, without requiring much depth of 
thought or keenness of analysis, will read with 
pleasure and profit Dr. Jeffrey's excellent volume. 

The Parents Cabinet of Amusement and In- 
struction Nos. 6 & 7. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
We have here two more volumes of one of 
the most delightful series ever published 
for the edification and amusement of our 
children. The wtile and the dulce are agree- 
ably blended, and from an interesting nar- 
rative or lively fiction the juvenile reader 
passes to a simple and amusing exposition of 
some useful topic. The present volumes include 
an excellent sketch of Romulus, an interesting 
account of Alexander Selkirk, a very well-written 

per upon the electric telegraph, and a pleasant 

ittle history of Peter the Great. 


Georgie Barri ; @ Tale. By Jeannetta 
Browne. (Newby.) Smart—too smart,—and not 








without indications that the writer can accomplish 
much better things. But the plot is constructed 
with a sublime disregard of probabilities, and the 
characters are all of the conventional type pecu- 
liar to young ladies’ novels since the days of the 
Minerva Press. They talk, too, in language 
which is neither prose nor verse, and reel out senti- 
mentalities ‘‘ by the yard.” And yet there isa 
certain air of promise about the book, and occa- 
sional gleams of something better, which induce 
us to think that Miss Browne will one day be 
sorry she published ‘‘Georgie Barrington.” 

History of the Early Church from the first 
Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nica. 
For the Use of Young Persons. By the author of 
“‘Amy Herbert.” (Longmans.) A well meant 
book, but one which we cannot recommend. It 
endorses many accounts of miracles, long after the 
apostolic age, and is in fact a century or two too 
late. 

Communion with God. By John Owen, D.D. 
This edition is prefaced by the late Rev. Daniel 
Burgess and adorned by a portrait of Owen taken 
from a scarce print by Walker. 

The French Master for Beginners. By Mons. 
Lepage. (Effingham Wilson.) The sixth edition 
of an extremely good and practical little manual. 

Catechetical Help to Butler's Analogy. By the 
Rey. Campbell Grey Hulton, M.A. 3rd edition. 
(Rivingtons.) A reprint of a valuable manual for 
the students of those schools and colleges in which 
Butler's book is used. 

Rifie Projectiles. By John Boucher. (Charles 
& Edward Layton.) This excellent treatise is by 
the author of ‘The Rifleman and the Rifle,” 
‘* Rifle Practice,” &e. 

England subsists by Miracle. By Feltham 
Burghley. (Blackwood.) The title of this book 
explains its author's meaning. It is well written, 
and full of good sense. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

In re Liccrns. — How was it that in the 
first instance the name of Liggins came to be 
combined with the authorship of ‘‘ Adam Bede, 
and Scenes from Clerical Life?” This is the 
mysterious literary question of the past few weeks. 
Now we happen to be in possession of the whole 
facts. Some time back, and many months before 
the publication of ‘‘Adam Bede,” a gentleman 
being in Aylesbury on business, and at a hotel 
there, began chattering one night with the 
barmaid. She leaving off reading in order to 
chatter too, began tossing the book she held in 
her hand, and thereby attracting the gentleman’s 
attention, he found it was a number of Old Ebony. 
A little surprised at seeing Maga in the hands of 
even a brisk barmaid, he asked her if she liked 
Blackwood, to which the lady replied that she had 
always liked Blackwood, but especially now, as it 
contained a story which interested her very much, 
for she knew some of the characters. This admis- 
sion naturally led to further questioning, and our 
informant elicited that the tales were the scenes 
from clerical life, that these, and especially the nar- 
rative ‘‘Janet’s Repentance,” were realities—that 
she knew Janet quite well, of this character she 
was sure ; that the author's name was so-and-so, 
that he lived at such a place, that he was an old 
gentleman who had seen better days (as indeed it 
seemed the barmaid had also); that he was fond of 
her sister's singing ; that she, her sister, ought to 
be a professional; that he had been accused of 
writing the scenes, that he had neither admitted 
nor denied the accusation, and that he certainly 
‘*wrote things,” because he never went about 
without little square bits of paper and a pencil, 
and he was always bringing out the pencil and a 
square of paper and ‘*making a note.” Our in- 
formant heard, but did not take much notice of 
the matter, and it was only when the probabilities 
of the authorship of the scenes were again dis- 
cussed consequent upon the publication of *‘ Adam 

ede” that he called to mind the revelations on 
the subject he had heard at Aylesbury. He 
tried to remember the name, and set it down as 
‘*Higgins ;” he tried to remember the place, and 
could only remember that it was somewhere in 
Warwickshire. Now our informant had the very 
slightest literary acquaintance with a gentleman 
who writes a feuilleton for a weekly paper, and 
seeing that this gentleman had propounded that 
the authorship of the work in question was a 
combination of author and authoress, he wrote 
to this gentleman decidedly stating that the 
“author's” name was Higgins, and curiously 
enough several other persons must have given him 
the sane news by the same post, for he assured 
the world on the following Saturday that several 
correspondents had declared for ‘*‘ Higgins.” 
This must have been the incentive to the rash 
letter which appeared in the Vines from the 
incumbent of Nuneaton, for that letter ap- 
peared a few days after the ‘Higgins ” 
announcement. Of course on the following 
Saturday the feuilletonist remarked on the 
letter, and said that all his correspondents had 
told him it was Liggins too, and he laid the ‘‘ H” 
on the printers’ backs. Here then it is clear 
whence proceeded the fathering of the book upon 
Mr. Liggins ; butit is not quite so clear why such 
a total denial has been given by Messrs. Black- 
wood, why the affair remains in such mystery, 
and above all, why the reverend gentleman whose 
name has figured in the matter should have been 
so apparently unguarded as to write the letter 
which appeared in the Z'imes. We will endeavour 
to smoothe all these asperities. It will be 
remarked that the barmaid did not say that Mr. 
Liggins declared himself the author of the scenes, 
but that he was declared to be so because of a 
recognised character (Janct), and that he had not 
denied the authorship. And here we have the 
probable solution of the mystery. It will be 
remembered that the action of Janet's repeutance 
is very retrospective, and if this were the actual 
reality, it is clear that the recognition of the 
character could only proceed from aging people in 
Nuneaton, and that the facts of the accusation 
would to most of the accusers be a mere tradition ; 
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hence there would be less chances of dissimilarity 
being discovered, if the supposed — of 
Janet were not the reality of the character, but 
only a near resemblance. Then comes the ques- 
tion, why did not Mr. Liggins deny the author- 
ship ? Why, hew many men were accused of being 
the author of the Waverley Novels before the true 
author declared himself? And is it likely that 
they all denied the honour? Hence the conclu- 
sion may be arrived at, that Mr. Liggins not being 
forced to deny the authorship, did not deny it ; or 
it may be that having denied it till he was tired, 
denies it no longer, especially as, if a literary man, 
the suspicion of such an authorship might do him 
infinite good. And here may follow a justification 
of the clergyman’s letter. If this gentleman be- 
lieved Mr. Liggins to be the author, and saw him 
still in small circumstances (and it will not be 
forgotten that a subscription to the presumed 
author has been proposed, if not made), he would 
naturally and charitably be desirous of | 
known the facts of the case to the public—an 
hence his letter. In conclusion, the internal evi- 
dence of the whole case clearly proves that Mr. L. 
is not the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede ;” if he is, let 
him prove it by the clever means proposed in the 
Times,—let him give us at least the opening of a 
tale written avowedly by himself. 

We understand that, in order to have an autho- 
ritative investigation into the whole question of 
lighting public galleries with gas, the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council has named a commission of 
inquiry, consisting of Professors Faraday, Hoff- 
mann, and Tyndall, with Mr. Redgrave, R.A., 
and Captain Fowke, R.E., who will commence 
their investigations immediately. The change of 
ministry will, we trust, lead to no change in this 
arrangement. The inquiry is a very important 
one, and a better selection of persons to conduct it 
could not possibly have been made; but we 
should be glad, now these distinguished scientific 
men are brought together, to see the inquiry 
extended into the effect of sun-light on water- 
colours, with a view to determining the question 
of exhibiting Turner’s drawings to the public. 

A bronze statue of Lord Clive, the hero of 
Plassy, by Marochetti, has been placed tempora- 
rily in the Privy Gardens, Whitehall. It is a 
well-moulded figure, equally free from affectation 
and vulgarity, but not distinguished by any 
marked character; nor does the likeness appear 
very happy. 

The name of Mr. Jacob Bell, well known 
beyond his business and social circles as a warm 
friend and liberal patron of artists, and as one 
always ready to assist in any benevolent object, 
occurs in the obituary of the week, he having died 
on the 12th inst. at Tunbridge Wells, aged only 49. 
A selection from Mr. Bell’s collection of pictures 
{including several of Landseer’s more important 
works, the ‘Derby Day’ of Mr. Frith, and a 
duplicate of Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair’) was, it 
will be remembered, recently exhibited at the 
Marylebone Institution, Mr. Bell having kindly 
lent them for the purpose of assisting the institu- 
tion’s funds. They were noticed in the LrreRaRY 
GaZETTE of April 2nd. 

A peculiarly interesting trial is expected to take 
place in the course of a few days in the Court of 
Chancery. It appears that a Mr. Shakspeare has 
bequeathed the sum of 25007. towards the forma- 
tion of a museum in the house of the great bard at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and has charged his estate 
with an annuity of 60/. for the maintenance of a 
custodian, whose business would be to accompany 
visitors round the museum, and to keep a book 
for the entry of their names. The executors have 
refused to pay the legacy, on the ground of uncer- 
tainty, and the affair has consequently been 
thrown into chancery. 

The English pictures sold at Messrs. Christie & 
Manson’s on Monday last realised very good 
prices. Those by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which 
we spoke last week, were eagerly contested. The 
‘ Braddyl Family,’ an unengraved work, in excel- 
lent preservation, which attracted so much atten- 
tion at Manchester last summer, sold for 1000 
guineas. ‘Miss Ridge,’ a half-length, the lady 





being painted in a white and gold dress tied with 
blue ribbon, with a background of green foliage, 
altogether much cooler and fresher than Sir 
Joshua’s usual manner, and with a very sweet ex- 
pression, was bought by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
for 500 guineas. ‘Miss Gwatkin,’ Sir Joshua’s 
niece, a profile, very fine in colour, and a pleasing 
picture, 200 guineas; ‘ Miss Quarrington as St. 
Agnes,’ a good picture, but not in very good pre- 
servation, 220 guineas : one or two others in bad 
condition, or of doubtful authenticity, fetched 
comparatively small sums. ‘The Woodman’s 
Daughter,’ by Millais, exhibited in 1851, 210 
guineas; ‘Dead Roe,’ Sir E. Landseer, a very 
small, and slight, but spirited picture, 165 
guineas; ‘Morning View in a Welsh Valley,’ 
T. Creswick, R.A., 136 guineas; ‘A Waterfall,’ 
ditto, 77 guineas; ‘Extensive Landscape, with 
Mountains,’ P. Nasmyth, 80 guineas ; ‘ Cornfield,’ 
J. Linnell (an early work, retouched in 1858), 188 
guineas; ‘Leith Hill,’ J. Linnell (1855), 96 
guineas ; ‘La Rochelle, from the Sea,’ Stantield, 
R.A. (small), 70 guineas; ‘Gillingham,’ W. Miiller, 
103 guineas. 

The sale of Mr. Dawson Turner’s manuscript 
library, at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s rooms, 
was concluded on the 10th inst. The lots on that 
day consisted principally of autographs, among 
which the following may be noticed :—Lot 589, a 
letter of Cromwell, giving an account of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax’s escape from Hull, 31/. 10s. Lot 
595, a volume of autographs of distinguished 
foreigners, among them an autograph poem of 
Frederic the Great, 70/. Lot 621, a receipt in the 
hand of John Milton for one of the instalments 
paid to him for ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and another 
receipt of Milton’s wife for her remaining interest, 
431. 1s. Lot 657, an album, containing, amon 
others, the only writing known of William Har- 
vey, discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 207. 
Lot 679, a series of autographs in 53 volumes, 
5052. Lot 682, the late Mr. Turner’s famous copy 
of ‘‘ Blomefield’s History of Norfolk,” containing 
about 7000 prints and drawings, 4607. This lot 
was bought for the British Museum. Lot 684, six 
volumes of ‘‘ Oxfordshire Illustrations,” 2007. Lot 
92, a large mass of the original papers from which 
were published the ‘‘ Rupert aud Fairfax Corre- 
spondence,” 3707. The produce of the whole five 
days’ sale was 65587. 8s. 

The iron crown of Italy, object of the founda- 
tion of an ephemeral order by the first Bonaparte, 
is again in the possession of the French, if the 
latest accounts we receive can be relied on, that 
Garibaldi and his Gaulic allies have again occu- 
pied Monza, the old capital of the Gothic kingdom 
of Lombardy. In the cathedral of that city was 
again preserved, with two others, after its forced 
journey to Paris, the famous golden crown of 
Queen Cunalsumtha, which takes the name of iron 
from a thin circlet of that metal carried round its 
interior circumference, and which tradition affirms 
and faith firmly upholds to be formed from one 
of the nails by which the Saviour was fastened to 
the cross ; a fatality to rule in Italy is believed 
to fasten upon its possessor. This will no doubt 
induce the modern invaders to regain it. Is such 
a fatality inherent in the three crowns recently 
found in the cathedral of Toledo, of the seventh 
century, for rule in Spain, and which the French 
government has recently purchased? They are 
richly ornamented with sapphires and pearls, and 
the largest bears the name of King Reccesrinthus, 
A.D. 640—672. 

The south portal of the Cologne cathedral is 
now so far completed that the scaffolding can be 
removed in a few days, when this decorated 
architectural structure will be seen in its full 
beauty and imposing features, by the complete 
restoration according to the original design of that 
magnificent and imposing structure. 

A beautiful work of art, a chef Ceuvre of 
Niirnberg casting, of the date of 1644, in the 
shape of an eagle with expanded wings, used as a 
brass lectern, richly gilt, which had long lain 
broken in a neglected corner of the cathedral of 
Wiirzburg, has, thanks to the care of the dean and 
chapter, been lately put together again and restored 


to one of the window niches in a mortuary chapel 
of that ancient and interesting edifice. 

The subscription for the erection of a statue of 
John Hunter in the hall of the College of Surgeons 
already amounts to upwards of 1000/. 











JAMES THE FIRST’S LETTER BOOK. 


WE now proceed, according to our promise, to 
give a portion of the contents of King James I.’s 
Letter Book, mentioned in our last. 


King James I. to Rodolph II., Emperor of Germany. 
Informing him of his accession to the throne of England 
on the death of Queen Elizabeth, expressing his wish to 
confirm the treaties with all foreign princes, and accredit- 
ing St. L. 1603, June. 

King James I. to the Duke of Venice. Acknowledges 
congratulatory letters on his accession delivered by John 
Charles Scaramellius, the Duke’s Secretary. Accredits Sir 
Anthony Standen. 1603, June. 

King James I. to the Duke of Florence. Stating his 
accession to the throne of England, professing friendship, 
and accrediting Sir Anthony Standen. 1603, June. 

King James I. to the King of Denmark. Former 
letters sent by Sir William Stuart. These he doubts not 
will be most welcome in the communication of the happy 
circumstances of the King’s accession to the throne of 
England. The coronation is fixed for the 25th of July. 
The Queen of Scotland, the King of Denmark’s sister, is 
about to leave Scotland with the Prince of Wales and his 
most sweet little sister. 1603, June. 

King James I. to John George, Prince of Anhalt. 
— for letters of congratulation. 1603, June, Green- 
wich. 

King James I. to the Duchess of Saxony. Thanks for 
congratulatory letters on his accession to the throne of 
England. 1603, June, Greenwich. 

ing James I. to the King of Denmark. Congratula- 
tions on the birth of ason. Much gratified in the invita- 
tion to assist at the baptism on the 10th of July, and wil? 
send a gentleman as his representative, but excuse must 
be made for him if he arrives not on the day appointed, 
on account of the shortness of the time, the length of the 
journey, and the uncertainty of the sea passage. 1603, 
June, Greenwich. 

King James I. tothe King of Denmark. Has appointed 
the Earl of Rutland to be his representative at the baptism 
of the King of Denmark’s son, who will also present 
his Majesty with the Order of the Garter. 1603, June. 

King James I. to the Queen of Denmark. Forced to 
write her a separate letter, though it be brief, as pictures 
may sometimes be very small on which are represented 
the largest subjects. The Earl of Rutland is sent to 
officiate atthe solemn baptism of her son. 1603, June. 

King James I. to the Duke of Saxony. Informing him 
of his accession and accrediting St. L. 1603, June. 

King James I. to the Duke of Holstein. A similar letter 
of compliment: accrediting St. L. 1603, June. ’ 

King James I. to the Elector of Brandenburg. Compli- 
ments on occasion of the King’s accession, sent by St. L. 
1603, June. 


King James I. to the Marquess of Baden. A similar 
letter. 1603, June. ; . 
King James I. to the Duke of Brunswick. Compli- 


ments; their mutual good will being confirmed in that 
they have married wives of the same family. Sent by 


St. L. 1603, June. ’ 
King James I. to the Prince of (sic). Compli- 
mentary on the King’s accession. 1603, June. 
King James I. to the Duke of Mecklenburgh. Sent by 


the King’s faithful servant to announce his accession to 
the throne of England on the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
1603, June. 

King James I. to the Duke of Wurtemburgh. The 
offices of friendship especially incumbent on those of the 
same religion. The bearer will communicate the state of 
the King’s affairs in respect of his accession to the 


English throne, and will convey his good will. 1603, 
June, Greenwich. ae 
King James I. to the Duke of Pomerland. Kings 


bound most especially to consult the advantage of all 
men. The bearer will convey the intelligence of his 
Majesty’s accession and impart his good will. 1603, June, 
Greenwich. 

King James I. to the Landgrave of Hesse. The bearer, 
the King’s faithful servant, St. L., will convey the 
intelligence of his accession and impart his good will. 
1603, June, Greenwich. i 

King James I. to the Duke of Lorraine. Doubting not 
that the news of his accession to the possession of this 
kingdom will give him joy, in the knowledge of the good 
fortune of one to whom he is so nearly allied, yet he sends 
the bearer, Sir Anthony Standen, to communicate his good 
will, and to signify his accession of fortune and power, 
granted by the grace of God and cemented by the 
marvellous assent of the people. 1603, June, Greenwich. 

King James I. to the Duke of Genoa. In behalf of 
Edward Vitipol, the son of Paul Vitipol, who has been 
defrauded by an Italian, named Augustin Grafinei, of 4 
great part of a certain annual pension, which his father 
had bargained to be paid to him on account of a large 
sum of money furnished by him to the bank of St. George 
in Genoa. 1603, June, Greenwich. 

King James I. to the Marquess of Brandenburgh. 
Thanks for compliments on his accession conveyed by 
George a Loven. In respect to his claim to the suc- 
cession to the Duchy of Prussia, will add the weight of his 
authority to the mission which the King of Denmark and 
the other German Princes shall make in his behalf to the 
King of Poland. 1603, August, Hampton Court. % 

i ‘The King’s 





King James I. to the Duke of Brunswick. 
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servant Stephen Lesurius had departed with letters to his 
highness before his ambassador Adam Crucius arrived. 
He has expressed his Highness’s good will, and will 
os his Majesty's in return. 1603, August, Hampton 
Jourt. 


King James I. to the ve, | of Denmark. The sending 
of ambassadors to England on occasion of the king’s 
accession is held by him as a matter of the highest 
honour. They, Christian Frijs and Henry Below, had 
arrived in time to assist at the coronation, and have dis- 
charged their duties in all courtesy. 1603, August 7, 
Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the King of Denmark. Adds this 
second letter urgently to recommend the settlement of all 
matters in question between their subjects, as their fra- 
ternal duty requires. Forwards statements from English 
merchants, to which he begs favourable answers. 1603, 
August 7, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to Sophia, Queen Dowager of Denmark. 
The visit of the Danish ambassadors was the more grate- 
ful in their conveyance of her letters. The accession to 
his fortune and rank is the more welcome and agreeable 
that it is shared with his most gracious and most dear 
— her Majesty’s daughter. 1603, August 7, Hampton 

Jourt. 
King James I. to the City of Elbing. Thanks for their 


letters of congratulation on his accession. Will assent to 


their request for the building of the house for the mer- 
chants who trade hence by the Baltic Sea, as begun by 
Queen Elizabeth; and will write to their king about the 
matter. 1603, August 8, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the King of Poland. Requests that 
the English merchants, who trade to Elbing, may enjoy 
the same privileges and conditions established and con- 
firmed to them in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 1603, 
August 8, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the King of Denmark. Their letters 
are not always burthened with heavy matters, and lighter 
things it is always agreeable to mingle in them. What is 
lighter than the flight of birds? So he begs some hawks, 
and he will see whether the English or Scottish atmos- 
phere suits them best. 1603, September, Woodstock. 

King James I. to the Duke of Holstein. Though it is 
contrary to the laws, and he ought not to relax them on 
his first entry into the kingdom, yet for brotherly affection 
he has given this gentleman, Julius Has, permission to 
buy and export twenty-five bombards or tormenta bellica. 
163, ~—— Woodstock. 

King James I. to the Duke of Cleve. Received his letters 
and professions of good will by the ambassador, Veinerus 
ab Amstewde. In answer assures his Highness that he is 
held for many reasons as most worthy of friendship, 1603, 
November, Winchester. 

King James I. to the Archbishop of Cologne. Had 
written letters to his lordship heretofore, from Scotland, 
in the case of Sir William Stewart, and writes again now 


. ‘to recommend his most just cause to a favourable termi- 


nation. 1603, September 18, Woodstock. 

King James I. to the Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Returns thanks for letters of congratulation, and assures 
him of a reciprocity of good feeling. 1603, September, 
Woodstock. 

King James I, Commission to Roger Manners, Earl 
of Rutland, to confer the Order of the Garter upon his 
Majesty’s brother the King of Denmark. 1603, Sep- 
tember, Woodstock. 

King James I. to the Prince of Anhalt. In reply to his 
letters, written at the Hague, detailing the setting out of 
himself and his brothers to make a journey to England 
and to visit his Majesty, and of their having been stayed 
by the prevalence of the plague. If they think fit to come 
his Majesty holds their triendship of such moment that 
he will receive them, and they will doubtless be able to 
choose a port and make a safe journey. 1603, September, 
Woodstock. 

King James I. Safe’conduct to Michael Huas, a young 
gentleman of Denmark, and his preceptor Lago, who are 
about to travel in various parts, especially towards 
France, Italy, and Germany for the purposes of study 
and observation. 1603, September, Woodstock. 

King James I. to the Duke of Venice. Requests his 
clemency towards Antonio Dotti, a native of Padua, 
exiled from his country, as his Majesty understands, for a 
fault in respect of which lenity and mercy may not unfitly 
be exercised. 1603, November. 

King James I. to the King of Poland. Requests his 
favour towards the cause of Prince Joachim Frederick 
Marquis of Brandenburgh in respect of the Duchy of 
Prussia. 1603, December 6, Wilton. 

King James I. to the King of Denmark. Shortness of 
time, the rigour of the season, and the length of the 
journey preventing his ability to send an ambassador to 
the King of Poland, in respect of the cause of the Marquis 
of Brandenburgh ; he has nevertheless written to the king 
in the matter, as will appear by the copy of his letters 
delivered to the bearer Huitfield. 1603, December 6, 
Wilton. 

King James I. to Christian II. Duke of Saxony. Re- 
ceived his letters in behalf of Ampolonius Fenle, a gentle- 
man of experience in military matters, whom he would 
rather have been able to keep with him than send back 
to his Highness, but the remains of war left by his pre- 
decessors being extinguished, and the number of forces 


reduced, it is difficult to find any post for foreigners. | 


140%, December, Wilton. 

King James I. to the King of Denmark. Would have 
sent him some ambling horses, or Asturcons as they call 
them, if the plague had not first prevented his doing so. 
Now the severity of the season compels him to defer it; 
meantime he takes the opportunity to say, how much he 
has always had in his consideration the dignity and inte- 
rest of his dear wife, and that, on the day on which he was 


¢rowned, the queen, as he took care, was invested as him- | 


self with a diadem, and other emblems of royalty; and now 








| 


he has assigned her a dowry consonant with his love, and 


so great as no king’s wife has enjoyed previously. 1603, 
December 6, Wilton. 

King James I. to the King of Denmark. Informs him 
of that which has been done as regards the state and 
dignity of the Queen of England, respecting her corona- 
tion equally with himself and of the dowry allotted to her. 
Prevented attending to matters of some merchants by the 
plague, which has afflicted many parts of the kingdom, 
and especially London. His Majesty to be congratulated 
on the adhesion of Hamburgh to his rule. Thanks for 
some hawks. 1603, December. 

King James I. to the Duke of Venice. Always much 
disposed towards him, and this increased now by his 
letters, and perhaps caused partly by the similarity of 
genius and manners existing between the English and the 
Venetians. Thanks him for his solemn and public con- 
gratulations, and promises to restrain certain wicked 
robbers and pirates who have inflicted injury on the 
Venetians. 1603, December, Wilton. 

King James I. to the King of Poland. Thanks for 
letters by Stanislaus Cikorowski, and for a solemn legation 
and public congratulation. Doubts not but England and 
Poland, although so far separated, will hereafter be allied 
most closely. 1604, January 13, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the Chancellor of Poland. His 
sovereign’s public gratulation most agreeable to him, and 
his own letters most acceptable. In reply to his thought 
that the cause of Christianity will be promoted by his 
accession to the throne of England, he assures him that 
he shall ever regard it far more than the wealth of 
Croesus. Thanks for care about Ruthven’s children. 
1604, January 13, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the Marquis of Mirevia. Thanks for 
congratulations, embraces his good will, and will take 
care that it is not misplaced. 1604, January. 

King James I. to the Kingof Poland, In respect of the 
case of two Scottish merchants in Poland, William 
Grimes and Abraham Younge, who had been deprived, 
as is alleged, of certain accustomed privileges ; request- 
ing his clemency, and that the former condition of 
Scottish merchants in his kingdom may be restored. 
1604, January 31, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the Chancellor of Poland. Requests 
his attention to the case of two Scottish merchants, 
against whom certain accusations have been made, and 
who complain of being deprived unjustly of certain ac- 
customed privileges. 1604, January 31, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the King of Poland. In behalf of a 
Polish nobleman, Albert Milanowski, exiled from his 
country, whose fault is deemed not incompatible with 
clemency and mercy. 1604, January 31, Hampton 
Court. 

James I. to the Nobles of Poland assembled in Parlia- 
ment. Requesting the restitution to his country and 
former condition of the Polish nobleman, Albert Milan- 
owski. 1604, January 31, Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the Deputies of the Provinces of 
Poland, sent to the Parliament. Begs the pardon and re- 
stitution of a Polish exile, Albert Milanowski, if his fault 
be not greater than the King believes. 1604, January 31. 

King James I. to the Chancellor of Poland. Requests 
his intercession in procuring the pardon of Albert Milan- 
owski. 1604, January 31. 

King James I. to Albert Alasko, Palatine of Siradens. 
Accepts his professions of good will, acknowledges his 
English origin, and requests his help in obtaining the 
restoration of Albert Milanowski. 1604, January 31, 
Hampton Court. 

King James I. Safe conduct for Stanislaus Cikorowski, 
Ambassador returning to Poland. 1604, January 31, 
Hampton Court. 

King James I. to the Duke of Florence. Commends 
Count Alphonso Montecuvoli, his Highness’s Ambas- 
sador, ont returns thanks for the public congratulations 
conveyed by him. 1604, February. 

King James I. to the Duke of Florence. Has commu- 
nicated answer on all matters mutually concerning them 
to the Count Montecuvoli, but sends the bearer, Michael 
Balfour Baron Burley, to return his Highness thanks for 
his kindness, and especially for his spontaneous offer to 
afford his Majesty some aid of money. His Highness 
will learn from this nobleman what the king now desires, 
and with how grateful a disposition he will accept it. 
1604, February. 

King James I. Letters Patent granting free access to 
the subjects and ships of Ferdinand de Medici, Duke of 
Florence, to all the ports of Great Britain. 1604, Feb. 

James I. Safe Conduct for Michael Balfour Baron 
Burley, Ambassador to the Duke of Florence. 1604, 
February, Hampton Court. 

James I. Letters Patent granting to [the Duke of 
Florence], for the loan of one hundred thousand pounds, 
all taxes, customs, or subsidies on goods exported from, 
or imported into, the kingdom, as security for payment 
of the said hundred thousand pounds within two years. 
1604, February. 

James I. to the Duke of Florence. Requests the arrest 
and punishment of a pirate, one Peter Pomerius, who 
had seized the ship and goods of John Vandervech, a 
Dutch merchant, and taken them to Barbary and there 
sold them. 1604, February. 

James I. to the Great lurk. Intends to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessor in all that can conduce to the 
prosperity of his subjects. Requests the confirmation of 
the immunities formerly enjoyed by the English merchants 
and refers to the bearer, Henry Lell, long resident in his 
empire. 1604, February. 

James I. to the Great Turk. Requests the liberation of 
Sir Thomas Shirley, accused by wicked men of piracy, 
and detained in chains at Constantinople. If he had been 
guilty of so great a crime he would have received condign 
punishment, for no one abhors more than the King does 
the wicked actions of these pirates and robbers, who 
have ght such ignoe upon the English name, 
1G)4, Fedruary. 











JamesI. Safe conduct for Sir Anthony Shirley, Knight, 
to whom the King has granted permission to be absent 
from England, and to visit and make himself acquainted 
with distant countries. 1604, February. 

James I. to the Duke of Genoa. Requests his inter- 
cession for the payment of a certain annuity due to 
members of the Vitipol family by the treasury of St. 
George, inGenoa. 1604, January. 

Safe conduct for Gilbert Henr 





James I. and Ord 
Bartholomew, sent abroad, and especially to Denmark, to 
obtain hawks for the King’s amusement. 1604, March. 


James I. to the Count Palatine of Wilna. Requests his 
protection for Ann, the daughter of Captain Andrew 
Concreor, the King’s subject, who lost his life in 
Transylvania, whilst warring against the Turks. 1604, 
March, Whitehall. 

King James I. to the King of Denmark. In favour of 
some Polish gentlemen, who had come to England with 
the Polish Ambassador, that they may have free passage 
through his kingdom to their native country. 1604, March, 
Whitehall. 

King James I. Safe conduct for Bartholomew Bolko, 
a Polish nobleman, who had come to England with the 
ambassador Stanislaus Cikorowski, returning to his native 
country. 1604, March, Whitehall. 

James I. Safe conduct for other Polish gentlemen 
returning to their own country. 1604, March, Whitehall. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. In favour of Robert 
Lacey and William Angel, who purpose to go to Iceland 
with a ship each to fish, and requesting that they may 
have facilities for the purpose. 1604, March, Whitehall. 

James I. to the Prince of Massa. Thanks for letters of 
courtesy delivered by Sir Henry Lee. His Highness’s good 
offices to his Majesty’s most dear mother demand his 
friendship, for they who served her’ must ever be held as 


those who have best merited of himself. 1604, March, 
Whitehall. 
James I. Safe conduct for Meinard Theunisson, a 


Belgian shipmaster, long settled at Leith, that he may 
have free passage by sea as the King’s subject. 1604, 
March, Whitehall. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. The severity of the 
winter has prevented the execution of his promise to send 
his Majesty some horses. Sends now by Sir Francis 
Darcy four ambling horses of the best breed and pace, 
and two other larger armed horses, ‘‘ cataphractarios.’” 
1604, March, Whitehall. 

James I. to the King of Poland. In respect to certain 
grave accusations made against the English merchants 
atEbling. Stating that nothing is further trom his purpose 
than that his subjects should commit any wrongs against 
the people of Poland. 1604, March. 

James I. to the Duke of Sweden. Thanks for letters of 
compliment on his accession delivered in October last by 
his Highness’s minister, Henry Brand. Regrets the hos- 
tilities between his Highness and the King of Poland, 
which he earnestly hopes may be reduced to peace and 
concord. 1604, April 21, Westminster. 

James I. to the Count of Emden. Regrets the hostilities 
which have arisen between him and the State, has com- 
missioned Sir Ralph Winwood, minister to the Belgian 
States, to intercede for the settlement of his difficulties, 
and hopes his efforts will be as successful as was the 
mediation upon a former occasion of Queen Elizabeth. 
1604, April. 

James I. to the magistrates of Emden. Understanding 
that discord has been renewed between them and the 
Count, has thought it right for the good of their State to 
attempt to mediate between them, and has commissioned 
Sir Ralph Winwood to proceed there for the purpose. 
1604, April. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Suggests that some 
fit gentleman should be sent by him to England to accom- 
plish his yet unfinished investiture with the insignia of 
the Garter, and to arrange certain matters yet unsettled 


between their respective kingdoms. 1604, April. 
James I. to the Count Palatine of the Rhine. Thanks 


for letters of courtesy delivered by Theodoric Hess, who 
is accredited with the expression of his good will in return. 
The King’s minister in Belgium will be instructed to 
protect the Duke of Cleves. 1604, May 2. 

James I. to the Chancellor of Poland. Thanks for his 
favour towards John Pontos involved in great diffieulties 
in the prosecution of a most just cause, and requests his 
attention to the accomplishment of his purpose, and the 
recovery of the money which he claims from the Polish 
nobleman Skaseuski. 1604, May 6. 

James I. tothe Lords of the Great Council of Poland. 
Requests their protection of his subject, John Pontos, in 
his case against a Polish nobleman, Skaseuski, for the 
unjust retention of some money deposited by Pontos on a 
contract for crops which were subsequently sold by the 
Pole to another person. 1604, May 6. 

James I. Safe conduct for William Jorner, gentle- 
man, going to the wars in Germany, who has already the 
testimonies of various noble princes for his distinguished 
conduct against the Turks, those most determined 
enemies of Christianity. 1604, May 8. 

James I. to the Duke of Wurtemburgh. Gave the 
credit requested to Philip, Count of Eberstein, and Leo- 
pold, Baron of Landau, who have honourably discharged 
their mission, and are accredited with his reply. 1604, 
May 9. 

5 oa I. to the Great Turk. Accrediting Thomas 
Glover instructed in respect of certain important matters 
affecting their mutual good will, and requesting him to 
inflict condign punishment on two English pirates, 
Gifford and Brockett, who had attacked some of his 
Hichness’s ships in the port of Algiers. 1604, May 8. 

James I. to the Lord Protector of the Turk. H 
written letters of friendship to the Sultan Muhemet, 
which did not reach him before his death and the 
accession of his son Achmet. Has now despatched other 
letters by Thomas Glover on various matters, and to 
request the apprehension wad punishment of two pirates, 
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Gifford and Brockett, in the pay of the Duke of Florence, 
who have committed some misdeeds in the ports of 
iers and Bugy. 1604, May 8. 
ames I. to the High Admiral of Turkey. Thanks for 
his friendship towards the English merchants there. 
Requests the apprehension and punishment of two 
irates, Gifford and Brockett, in the pay of the Duke of 

lorence. 1604, ).ay 8. 

James I. to the Emperor of Morocco. Congratulations 
on his accession. Requests his favour towards an ~~ 
merchant, Thomas Paty, in great trouble. 1604, May 
10, London. 

James I. to the Duke of Brunswick. Requests his 
favour in the necessitous case of the wife of Oliver 
Tympel, a distinguished soldier, who served in the wars 
of Westphalia and at the siege of Rhees, and has met 
with a premature death. 1604, May. 

James I. to the Duke of Venice, acknowledging the 
mission of Nicolao Molini as ambassador to the Court of 
England, and accrediting Sir Henry Wotton as ambas- 
sador to Venice. 1604, May. 

James I. to the King of Poland, accrediting William 
Bruce, gentleman and lawyer, to reside at his court and 
attend to the causes of the English merchants there. 
1604, May 30. 

James [, to the Chancellor of Poland, accrediting 
William Bruce to reside in Poland, and attend to the 
causes of the merchants there, 1604, May 30. 

James I, Safe conduct for William Bruce, travelling 
on the king’s business. 1604, May 30. 

James I, Licence granted to Ferdinand de Medici, Duke 
of Florence, for the encouragement of commerce between 
the two countries, that all his subjects within and without 
his kingdom, or in the dominion of the King of Spain or 
the Archduke of Flanders, and all others, as well 
Spaniards as Lusitanians, may have free passage by sea 
with merchandise, &c., to any ports of England, 1604, 
June 20, 

James I, to the Duke of Florence. Thanks for his 
friendship and his gifts. Has most willingly granted his 
requests, conveyed by Octavio Lotti, for purchasing a 
ship, for implements of warfare, and gunpowder. 1604, 
June 20, 

James I. to the Archduke. Commends to his friendly 
treatment Lewis Prince of Anhalt. 1604, June 19. 

James I. to the Marquess of Brandenburgh. His High- 
ness’s letter in favour of the Prince of Anhalt are the more 
acceptable that they have given cn agg 2 for the expres- 
sion of friendship between themselves. 1604, June 19. 

James I. to the Count Palatine of the Rhine. Expresses 
the gratification experienced in the receipt of his letters 
in favour of the Prince of Anhalt. 1604, June 19. 

James I. to the Prince of Anhalt. The pleasure caused 
by the visit of his brother, Lewis Prince of Anhalt. Their 
good will is not thrown on one destitute of affection, 
and the seeds of it not sown on barren soil, 1604, 
June 19. 

James I. to the brethren of the Prince of Anhalt. His 
gratification was great to see that there were so many 
flourishiag branches of one stock, and all so well affected 
to himself, and his pleasure was much increased by the 
visit of Prince Lewis. 1604, June 19. 

James I, to the King of Denmark. As well painted 
pictures placed in a good light acquire more beauty, 80 
the letters which his Majesty has sent in favour of the 
Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg, have given him new 
claims to favour; but King James regrets he has no op- 
portunity to avail himself of the duke’s military ability 
and experience. 1604, July. 

James I. to the Duke of Lunenburg. Expresses 
pleasure in the receipt of his letters, as with a visit here- 
tofore made to him when in Scotland. Will lose no 
— of compensating his good offices. 1604, 

uly. 

Tunee I. Letters patent granting to (sic), one 
of the Commissioners of the Low Countries, and to his 
son the order of knighthood. 1604, July. 

James I, to the King of Denmark. In answer to his 
courteous letters respecting the dowry of the Queen of 
England his sister. Will reply hereafter in respect of the 
controversies about navigation and right of fishing. 
1604, July 19, Windsor. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. That which his 
messenger, Andrew Sinclair, had to communicate he has 
set fo faithfully, and an answer is now committed 
equally to his integrity fully and particularly. 1604, 
July 19, Windsor. 

James I. to the Burgomasters of Stode. Requests 
their favourable intercession in the case of Nicholas 
Walmsley, merchant of London, to whom, and to his 
sister Mary, one Clement Greene had owed a sum of 
money, in part an yg of which the said Greene had 
sold the Walmsleys 85 woollen cloths, which had been 
subsequently seized at Stode by other of Greene’s 
creditors, so that the Walmsleys had been cheated both 
of the cloth and the money. 1604, October 14, 

James I. to the Burgomasters of Stode. Requests their 
aid in the case of a citizen of London named Thomas 
Walvin, to whom another citizen named Thomas Hanford 
owed a large sum of money, to evade payment of which 
he had fled to their city, and had inflicted other injuries 
on his creditor. 1604, July 23. 

James I. to Philip III. King of Spain. Congratulations 
on the settlement of former animosities between these 
nations, and commendation of the ambassador, John 
Ferdinand de Velasko, who has now assisted at the con- 
clusion of the negotiations between them. 1604, August 
20, Westminster. 

James I, to the Duke of Genoa. Expresses gratification 
at his favourable letters in respect of the case of the 
Vitipols to whom money was due at Genoa. 1604, 

August? 

James I. to the Landgrave of Hesse. The letters of a 
friend are never unwelcome, and as he took occasion, by 
the coming of Francis Legar to England, to write, so his 





return back is embraced as a fitting opportunity of 
replying to his Highness by letters of good will. 1604, 
August ? 

James I. to the Duke of Holstein. Commends the zeal 
of Joachimus Plessy, to whom he cannot give military 
employment, but whom he shall retain in the number of 
his servants. 1604, August. 

James I. to the Duke of Pomerland. A letter of compli- 
ment, their friendship cemented by the Duke’s marriage 
with the daughter of the Duke of Schleswic. 1604, 
August ? 

James I. to the King of Spain. Requests his inter- 
cession in the case of Alexander Mackneath and others, 
citizens of Edinburgh, whose ship, the Angel, with 
merchandise had been unjustly detained in the port of 
Bilboa? (Belborensi). 1604, September. 

James I. to the town of Hamburgh. Requests their 
attention to the case of John Keith, from whom certain 
Hamburghers had unjustly detained certain money. 
1604, November. 

James I. to the Hanseatic States. Certain matters of 
privilege of which they write have been referred to his 
counsellors, and in their wisdom they must receive an- 
swer in good part, if the interests of the subjects of Eng- 
land should preponderate. If there be anything which 
might be agreeable to them, and not disadvantageous to 
his own subjects, and not repugnant to the laws, he will 
omit no opportunity to gratify them. 1604, September. 

James I. tothe Town of Stode, Thanks for letters of 
congratulation on his accession. No necessity for his 
intercession in the question of the residence of English 
merchants among them, 1604, October. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Their friendship 
demanding a mutual confidence of all matters of import, 
he sends a copy of the late treaty made with the King of 
Spain. 1604, November? 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Recommends Sir 
John Poly, a gentleman of great military experience, that 
he may obtain his wish to succeed Sir William Stuart, 
deceased, as his Majesty’s stipendiary. 1604, November? 

James I. to the Great Turk. Requests redress of spoils 
committed on the coast of Africa off Tunis, by Turkish 
ships, upon the English ship Mary Anne. 1604, No- 
vember. 

James I. to the Viceroy of Algiers. Requests redress 
of spoils committed upon the English vessel Mary Anne, 
by Turkish ships off Tunis in June last. 1604, No- 
vember ? 

James I. to the Duke of Florence. Requests his inter- 
cession in behalf of one Creswell, the King’s subject, 
for the recovery of thirteen packs of wool, of which he 
has been robbed by Turkish pirates, who spoiled a certain 
English vessel off Tunis in June last. 1604, November ? 

James I. to the King of Poland. Further request in 
behalf of the Marquis of Brandenburgh’s claim to the 
Duchy of Prussia. 1604, December ? 

James I. to the Nobility of Poland. In behalf of Joachim 
Frederic, Marquis of Brandenburgh, and his right to the 
Duchy of Prussia. 1604, December 7, 

James I. tothe King of Denmark. Was far absentfrom 
London hunting and hawking when his letter arrived, in 
behalf of the case of the Marquis of Brandenburgh. Will 
lose no opportunity of testifying his friendship. 1604, 
December. 

James I, to the King of Denmark. Their letters cannot 
be too frequent. Will send his portrait, as accurately and 
perfectly elaborated and expressed as those which he has 
already. 1604, December. 

James I. to the Marquis of Brandenburgh. Requests 
his merciful consideration of the case of one William 
Fowler, who has been reduced to want and penury by the 
frauds of Thomas Southwell, deceased. 1604, December. 

James I. Safe conduct for Sir Thomas Palmer to travel 
abroad to France, Spain, and elsewhere. 1604, December. 

James I. Safe conduct for the Baron Hobochen, 
appointed Ambassador from the Princes Albert and 
Isabella, Archduke and Archduchess of Austria. 1604, 
December. 

James I, to the Emperor of Germany. Requests him 
to show mercy to Henry de Gunderott, a noble German 
exile, and accredits Sir Andrew Keith in the matter. 
1605, February. 

James I, to the Duke of Saxony. A letter of compli- 
ment, friendship being especially the duty of those who 
are bound by the chains of affinity and fraternal obliga- 
tion. 1605, February. 

James I. to the Duchess of Saxony. A letter of compli- 
ment conveyed by Sir Andrew Keith, no music or sym- 
phony being so soothing as the offices of love and friend- 
ship. 1605, February. 

James I. to Henry Julius, Duke of Luneburgh and 
Brunswick. A letter of compliment; for, as of some trees 
which yield fruits much sought after, the blossoms which 
presignify the fruits are most agreeable to the senses, 
so, besides the duties of friendship and affinity, the ex- 
pression of one’s good will is very agreeable and pleasant. 
1605, February. 

James I, to the Duchess of Brunswick. Letter of com- 
pliment, by Sir Andrew Keith. 1605, February. 

James I. Safe conduct for Sir Andrew Keith. 
February. 

James I. to the Archduke of Austria. Requests his 
favourable consideration of the condition of Martha de 
Celier, or d’Ulterant, a widow. 1605, February. 

James I. to the Chancellor of Denmark [Christian 
Frisius]. Requests his help towards the settlement of the 
cause between one James Durham and a certain widow in 
Denmark. 1605, February. 

James I. to the King of Spain. A letter of compliment, 
sent by Charles Earl of Nottingham, Lord Admiral of 
England, ambassador accredited to the Court of Spain, 
for the re-establishment of good relations between the 
Spaniards and the English. 1605, March. 

James I. to the King of Spain. Accrediting Sir Charles 
Cornwallis, who is appointed to reside as Ambassador in 


1605, 








Spain, upon the return from his mission of the Earl of 
ottingham. 1605, March. 

James I. to the King of Spain. Requests his inter- 
cession in case of Sir Giles Hoffman, of an Antwerp 
family, some time resident in England by reason of the 
marriage of his sister there, to whom a large sum of 
money is alleged to be due by the heirs of one Garcia de 
Fuentes. 1605, March. 

James I, to the Viceroy of Sicily. Requests redress 
of certain wrongs committed by his servants upon 
English merchants, one of whose ships had been cap- 
tured on its voyage from Alexandria, the captain, James 
Lyle, tortured, and he and the rest of the crew put into 
prison at Messana. 1605, March, Greenwich. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Has sent this mes- 
senger without delay to apprise him of the birth to his 
Queen of a most beautiful little daughter, for which com- 
fort and pledge of affection between himself and his wife 
he gives to God immortal thanks, 1605, March. 

James I. to the Queen Dowager of Denmark. An- 
nouncing the birth of a little girl to her Majesty’s 
daughter the King’s most dear wife. 1605, April. 

James I. to Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Requests him to forward securely to England one most 
wicked Douglas, who has been forging the King’s letters, 
so that in some places an opinion has been excited that 
his Majesty was likely to recede from the true religion 
he has ever professed, and intended to abandon himself 
to the contaminations of superstition. 1605, March. 

James I. to the Archbishop of Treves. Expresses his 
indignation at the conduct of one Douglas, falsely calling 
himself Robert Gray, who had forged certain letters and 
credentials as if he had received them from his Majesty, 
and is now detained by the Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
1605, March. 

James I. to the Archbishop of Mentz. Doubts not but 
that he has ere this found out who and what he is who, 
under the name of Robert Gray, but whose real name is 
Thomas Douglas, has delivered to him certain letters and 
credentials forged in the King’s name. His Majesty de- 
sires nothing so much as to get this man into his power 
to punish him, meantime sends these letters to express 
his appreciation of his Grace’s most friendly disposition. 
1605, March. 

James I. to the Archbishop of Cologne. Has under- 
stood that one Douglas, falsely calling himself Gray, has 
delivered to his Highness certain forged credentials. Has 
done what he can to get him into his power that he may 
receive condign punishment. 1605, March. 

(To be continued.) 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 15th June. 

WELL, if they can be forced here to hold their 
tongues, they cannot be obliged to devote their 
wit to the Emperor’s glorification. Every event, 
great or small, that occurs, only proves how 
utterly useless is tyranny to keep down thought. 
It will out somehow or other, and what that 
eccentric spirit, Emile de Girardin, says in his 
last pamphlet is perfectly true, ‘‘ bridle men if 
you will, gag them, bind them down in any way 
you choose, but it will all be of no use if you 
leave them the railroad and the electric wires.” 
And so it is; nations communicate with nations 
now, and the fury of communication seems so to 
have seized upon the very atmosphere, that it is as 
though the breath of the wind alone sufficed to 
make the metal strings of the telegraph eloquently 
vibrate, and as though sky, storm, and the clouds 
themselves were for ever babbling the secrets of 
the earth. It is worse than the perpetual 
bucket bringing of the wizard’s apprentice 
which he could not stop, and whereby he was 
drowned! I believe the telegraph actually 
talks to itself now, and has positively got out 
of its employer’s hands, for otherwise how should 
we know all we do know here? How does all 
the real truth get out when such tremendous 
efforts are made to preserve silence ? 

It is marvellous the way in which everything is 
known. Days before that wondrously damp final 
bulletin was printed in the Moniteur, the public had 
morally thrown cold water on the official boastings, 
and knew that Magenta was not so wonderful a 
victory as it was made out to be; and when the 
said bulletin came, it only confirmed what people 
divined, it did not reveal to them anything new. 
They were aware that, after desperate fighting and 
horrible losses, the French troops had got out of 
the hands of their enemies, and had been able to 
retain Magenta; but that no more could be said 
for the whole, and that the Austrians had been so 
little broken up, that they maintained their head- 
quarters six miles off as, before, at Abbiate Grasso. 
They knew, too, what all the capitals of Europe 
are laughing at, at this hour, that his Majesty Louis 
Napoleon went to the battle in an open carriage ! 
That at Novara he was housed at the top ofa rail- 
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road terminus, where a sort of belvedere had been 
constructed for him, and whence he surveyed the 
armies ; they knew that, as yet, he has been 
in small danger of smelling powder, and that the 
awful butcheries it has pleased him to ordain, in 
order to save his life from the Carbonari and 


flatter his abition, have in no case threatened him | 


with any danger. For these few details there are 
more terrestrial sources than the whisperings of 
fantastic telegraph wires—there are the letters 
now and then sent by officers, by private hands 
to their own families, Of these I have myself 
read some, and I have friends who have some 
also, and I doubt whether the Emperor would be 
much rejoiced at the way in which he is alluded to. 
His incapacity as a general is turned into bitter 
ridicule, and accounts are given of the almost 
frenzied rage of MacMahon, on finding the de- 
plorable position into which his  sovereign’s 
blunders had plunged an entire division. If this 
was what he anticipated, he was right to give such 
severe orders against written descriptions of what 
went on in camp. 

Much discontent is felt by every military man 
I meet at the gratuitous slaughter at Melegnano. 
It seems. the town was on the eve of being 
evacuated—must even have been so in a few 
hours, when, as private letters express it, ‘in 
order to throw dust in people’s eyes, and make a 
fuss,” the Emperor ordered Marshal Baraguay 
@Hilliers to “take” the town. ‘The siimple 
*‘occupation” that would have occurred natu- 
rally on the next day at latest, was thus turned 
into most horrible—and the more horrible 
that it was needless—butchery. The French 
losses were very large, disproportionately large, 
and indignation runs high thereat. The official 
accounts admit fifty officers hors de combat, and 
the real state of the case is said to reach to double 
that figure. 

It is difficult to turn from such fearfully grave 
events to the ephemeral satires of the hour ; but 
you will probably agree with me, that the self- 
willed, perverse individual who has so deter- 
minedly brought on all these massacres and scenes 
of violence, is a fit subject not only for angry repro- 
bation, but for the bitter darts of ridicule also, 
which the French so dread and deal in at the same 
time. Throughout Germany there are caricatures 
by the dozen of his Majesty driving to the battle- 
field in a hackney-coach, under one of these is 
printed : ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie, au pas, et @ 
Pheure.” Another bears for its title: ‘ Mal- 
brook, sen va-t-en guerre—dans un char numéroté.” 
These are some of the German ones, and these are 
easy enough to account for—but here is one that I 
have seen with my own eyes, that touches ws more 
nearly than the others, and that comes from so 
strange a source that I must describe it to you in 
full : 

Louis Napoleon is dressed as Figaro ; he has a 
towel over his arm, and a basin in his left hand, 
while his right one brandishes a razor. To his 
right stands a Russian officer, recently shaved, 
and who is rubbing his hand over his chin with a 
gloomy kind of satisfaction; in front sits an 
Austrian, half-shaven, and who resists the opera- 
tion ; to the left is a Prussian, whose turn is about 
to come ; and further off stands John Bull, who 
swaggers immensely, saying : ‘‘ Ce ne sera jamais 
a& mon tour!” whilst a gamin de Paris in the 
corner is making faces at him, exclaiming : ‘‘ Ah / 
je Cen souhaite, mon gros!” Now, as Madame de 
Sevigne says about M. de Lauzun’s marriage with 
la Grande Mademoiselle, ‘‘ 1 will give it you in a 
hundred, in a thousand, in ten thousand,” and 
you will never guess who is the author of this last 
caricature. Why, an Italian, and a relation of 
Louis Napoleon’s! It is true that all relatives of 
the Emperor's are not Imperialists, nor all 
Italians partisans of the French intervention. 
The one I speak of is a Roman, aman of very 
high birth, and holds to the Bonaparte family by 
his mother. This is not the first caricature I 
have seen of his since the war, but it is unques- 
tionably the best. 

To turn to lighter and less distressing topics, 
you are much to be envied on your side of the 


| 
| 


| 


Meyerbeer’s lovely opera given at Covent Garden. 
I know already, from those who have been allowed 
to listen to private rehearsals, that nothing finer 
can be conceived than the manner in which 
Mdme. Miolan sings the music of the Pardon de 
Ploérmel. This will surprise no one who has 
ever heard Mdme. Miolan, but it will be an 
artistic delight, such as is rarely enjoyed, to listen 
to the masterly way in which the greatest female 


dare say the London public will be some short 
time before it appreciates this truly wonderful 
artist at her real value, because all in her is the 
production of consummate art, and hers is perhaps 


voice is thin in the extreme, pure and true— 
infallibly so—but without any capacity of passion 
or dramatic emotion, and adapted only for the 
musical expression of the musical phrase. What 
is not within the range of musical expression 
must not be demanded of Mdme. Miolan, but 
what is within that range, never had in our 
time such an exponent as herself. Hear her 
sing Mozart, and you will soon acknowledge that 
of such singing as that, we have no example. 
Although she executes ‘‘impossibilities,” that 
you no longer wish should be so, her paramount 
excellence is in slow movements—in the way in 
which she paints, as it were, the fine, delicate 


outline of a musical contour. Here she is 
unrivalled. No one is to be compared to 
her—do not start; I am_ perfectly serious 


—unless it may be Amalia Ferraris, the in- 
comparable heroine of the corps de ballet at the 
Grand Opéra. This woman has a sentiment of 
style so extraordinary that, in a certain adagio in 
the ballet of Marco Spada, old Auber himself 
exclaimed, enraptured, ‘‘ No throat ever sang that 
passage as it is sung by La Ferraris’s feet.” And 
the sentence is a just one. I saw her in it the 
other night, and could hardly breathe for marvel- 
ling at the splendid style with which she marks 
out an andante. I could think of nothing the 
whole time save Mdme. Miolan’s ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” 
in the ‘‘ Nozze.” One is as perfect as the other, and 
denotes as grand and pure a conception of art in 
the artist. 

I have by this morning’s post received a letter 
from Florence, part of the contents whereof may 
interest your readers, but no portion whereof, | 
ain grieved to admit, speaks favourably for the 
amount of help the Tuseans are likely to afford 
their more northern compatriots. ‘* What these 
people desired,” says the letter I mention, ‘‘ was 
the absence of any and all restraint. They were 
the happiest and most gently, if not the best, 
governed people in the world. They were free to 
go whither they chose, and to do whatever 
‘¢they liked, within the limits of decorum and 
decency. But this it is alone which they objected 
to. They wanted, as they every day prove, the 
freedom to commit indecorous acts. What the 
immediate action of the Catholic clergy really was 
upon them, I cannot perfectly judge ; but it must 
have been nothing very incommodious, to conclude 
from all they permitted themselves. Neverthe- 
less, they found it too heavy apparently, and 
their chief joy now is to think they are not 
obliged to have any religion at all.” 

The writer of the letter thereupon incloses two 
or three samples of what Tuscan impiety can pro- 
duce, and blasphemies more abominable it is not 
possible to imagine. I cannot copy them; you 
could not print them, nor could English readers 
read them. One of the least impossible to de- 
scribe is a parody of the Credo, in which ‘‘ Napo- 
leon the Father” is made to stand in the Creator's 
place, and in which Louis Napoleon figures openly 
as ‘‘his son,” this being followed by allusions to 


In the same way is the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” 
parodied, but with such impropriety of expression 
that it is out of my power even to attempt pointing 
out the particular passages on which this impro- 
priety bears. The letter I allude to contains 
the following, which I have every reason to 
believe strictly true: ‘‘The northern Italians, 





water for the way in which you are likely to hear 
y y y 


Lombards, and Piedmontese may be brave 


singer of this day (without any possible exception) | 
will carry out all the composer’s intentions. [ | 


not what is termed a ‘‘ sympathetic talent.” Her 


Queen Hortense that are not fit to be even hintedat. | 


from good citizens are made, but rely upon it 

nothing of the kind will be found in central or 

southern Italy. In Rome, a small number of the 

lowest class may be courageous from absolute 

physical force and muscular development, but 
| they are ferocious, and their courage is too closely 
allied to cruelty—all the rest are worthless as you 
will soon see, and corrupt and impious beyond 
what you will for a long while believe. I except 
the Sicilians, who are not Italians, but a mixture 
of Spaniards, Moors, and Anglo-Normans—above 
all, of the latter, and more like Englishmen than 
anything I know of on the continent.” 

As this letter comes from a person who has 
lived in Italy for fifteen years, and with Italians, 
and as I can answer for his entire impartiality, it 
strikes me it may not be without some interest 
at the present crisis. 


| soldiers and even have in them the stuff where- 
| 





Madrid, June 12. 

About two years ago our goverment decreed 
that an Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
should be established in Madrid ; but,—so slowly 
do things march in this happy land,—it is only 
within the last few days that the Gaceta has 
promulgated the royal ordinance by which the 
Academy is definitively constituted, and the 
regulations by which it is to be guided are 
established. The Academy is to consist of 
| 36 ordinary members residing at Madrid; of 30 
corresponding members, who are to be either 
Spaniards or foreigners; and of 10 foreign 
associates. It is to be divided into three sections, — 
one of philosophy and history ; another of morals, 
| law, education, and public instruction ; and the 
third, political economy and administration. The 
Academy is to hold periodical meetings, at which 
papers on moral and political sciences are to be 
read, and discussions are to take place on them. 
The foreign associates and corresponding members 
are also to communicate, when required, lucubra- 
tions on the same subjects. Ifthe Academy fulfils 
the hopes that are formed, it will attain a high 
position, and foreigners will be as proud to belong 
to it as they are to its sister Academy of France. 

A monument to Murillo the painter has just 
been erected in one of the churches of Seville. It 
is strange that this great man, whose genius has 
shed such lustre on his native land, should have 
had so long to wait for a mark of respect. The 
inscription on the monument is altogether free from 
bombast, —a thing that cannot be said of Spanish 
inscriptions in general. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


—e— 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Tus. Statistical Soctety, 8, p.m. ‘‘On the Duration of Life 
among Lite Men,” by Dr. Guy. ‘On the 
Universities of Russia,” M. de Koulomzine. 

Wev. Geological Society, Extraordinary Meeting. The 
following papers will be read:—“ Further 


Observations on the Occurrence of Objects of 
Human Art in the Bone-breccia of the Caves 
near Palermo,” by Dr. Falconer. ‘ Reports 
on the Progress of the Exploration of the Cave 
at Brixham,” communicated by Dr. Falconer, 
F.G.8S. “On a Flint Implement recently 
obtained from the gravel near Amiens,” b 
J. W. Flower, Esq.; communicated by J. 
Prestwich, Esq., F.G.8. 





Roya Socrery or Lrrerature.— Wednesday, 
June 9, J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C., in the chair. 
Mr. Adam White gave an interesting account of 
lions in connection with ancient sculpture, and 
with special reference to the magnificent repre- 
sentations of the lion-hunt, as preserved on the 
slabs recently procured from Nineveh. He pointed 
out the wonderful truth to nature with which the 
sculptors had worked under the orders of the last 
king but one of Nineveh, Ashur-ban-i-pal, and 
illustrated his views by reference to numerous 
diagrams which he had drawn. Mr. White, as a 
naturalist, considered that we have had. no sculp- 
tured representation of wild animals so accurately 
| true to nature as these Assyrian works. Mr. 
| Wright gave some additional particulars relative to 
| the excavations during the last month at Wroxeter, 
the principal of which were the discovery of a 
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large court, about forty feet square, in evident 
connection with the great mansion previously ex- 
cavated. This court was surrounded apparently 
by a series of smaller buildings, many small 
rooms having been found opening into it, and 
floored with brick laid herring-bone fashion. In one 
- Mr. Wright has meta weight in lead, marked 
II, and weighing two ounces; in another, one 
marked I, and weighing one pound. Inone room 
there was a large quantity of unused charcoal, 
with a quantity of the bones of the animals, stags’ 
horns, &c. ; some of the latter had evidently been 
prepared for use. In another part, a room was 
met with which had been approached by a slope, 
paved with flag-stones ; beyond this was another 
and smaller court, similarly paved. These build- 
ings had evidently been connected with the main 
structure, a quantity of tessellated pavement 
having been discovered, much, however, ruined. 
Everywhere there were abundant remains of 
human bodies, probably of those who fell when 
the place was sacked, together with quantities of 
bone, hair, fins, and other female ornaments. 
Some handles of vessels, made of block-tin, were 
also met with,—a discovery hitherto unique. 





CHEMICAL Socigery.—June 2, Colonel P. Yorke, 
V.P., in the chair. Messrs. G. Stuart, H. de 
Rheims, H. Ross, J. 8. Blockey, and Dr. E. Pugh, 
were elected fellows. Professor Bloxom read a 
paper ‘‘On the action of boracic acid upon the 
carbonates of the alkalies and alkaline earths.” 


(162)? It might, indeed, have served for an | the little scrap of panel on which, within a few 
altar-piece, if altar-pieces were required as orna- | square inches, he has given thoroughly character- 
ments for parish churches, but, as matters stand, | istic likenesses of his friends ‘Michel Angelo and 
we fear it can only be of use as an illustration of | Giulio Romano’ (10). Very finely painted too is 
the strange misconception which painters like Paris Bordone’s voluptuous ‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ 
Hilton and Haydon form of the requirements of | A still finer portrait however is that by Titian 
their age and of their own capabilities; and of (21), said in the catalogue to be the ‘ Portrait 
the absurdities into which mere unreasoning of Raffaelle.’ But if the circumstances of 
imitation of ‘‘the old masters” will lead even | the lives of the two painters were not sufficient 
intelligent men. Less outrageous in size, but | to disprove the attribution, the portrait itself 
even more utterly defiant of all probability as | would refute any such claim. Every one who has 
representing a particular circumstance, is Etty’s | seen any of Raffaelle’s portraits of himself, will 
‘Magdalene,’ in which (and doubtless he had remember the peculiar cast of countenance, the 
| authority for it in the old masters) the penitent large eyes, and almost feminine neck. The person 
is studying or mourning over the pages of | represented in this portrait has rather small eyes, 
a modern book. The book, we may infer, | a less feminine countenance, a short bull neck, 
is one of Holy Writ, which speaks words and a stout body. Still it is a very noble portrait, 
of hope as well as rebuke to her wounded though not the portrait of Raffaelle. The head 
conscience ; but oddly enough, considering the | belonging to Lord Elcho (40) is a good picture, 





| peculiar opinions of the people with whom she | but rather hard and dry for Titian. There is 
| was associated, and the turn which her peni- | great (though not very pleasing) character in 
tence would most likely take, she is, like certain _ Guilio Romano’s portrait of ‘Giulio de Medici’ 
| well-known heathen gods and goddesses, “sitting (52), the property of the Duke of Northumberland. 
| all naked in the open air,” and her countenance! ‘The Virgin and Child’ (16), said to be by 
bears a most unpleasant resemblance to that | Raffaelle, is a boldly and skilfully painted picture, 
| of a modern impenitent. It may be said that ; with great vigour of expression, and depth and 
| the picture, though named the ‘Magdalene,’ | force of colour; but that it was painted by 
is a mere study of the head and bust of a| Raffaelle may well be doubted. This is the 
naked woman, and that the very grossness of her | picture which we mentioned last week as the 
| form shows the painter’s fidelity to his model. | original, a replica, or a copy of the ‘Madonna 
| But this in fact is only putting our objection into | dell’ Impannata,’ at Florence. It was purchascd 
another shape. several years ago, during his residence in Florence, 


He found that the amount of carbonic acid expelled | painter who takes a scriptural event or personage 
by boracic acid varied with the proportion of | for the subject of a picture, is bound to endeavour 
boracic acid used, with the temperature at which | to represent that event or personage with all pos- 


the experiment was made, and with the nature of | 
the base with which the carbonic acid was | 
combined. At a bright red heat, boracic acid | 
expelled about 1 equivalent of carbonic acid from 
carbonate of potassa, about 2 equivalents from 
carbonate of soda, about 25 equivalents from the 
carbonate of lithia and baryta, and about 3 
equivalents from carbonate of strontia. The 
author showed that boracic acid after complete 
saturation with potash could yet expel carbonic 
acid from carbonate of soda, and after saturation 
with soda could yet expel carbonic acid from 
carbonate of lithia. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 

THERE are few British pictures besides those of 
Gainsborough which call for special notice. The 
half-length by Reynolds, ‘Contemplation’ (145), 
might be referred to as possessing that largeness 
and nobleness of style which Gainsborough never 
attained, and which perhaps no other English 
painter has ever attained ; but unfortunately it is 
terribly cracked and seamed. And, by the way, 
we have noticed with regret that some new cracks 
are ens in Gainsborough’s ‘ Cottage Door ;’ 
can nothing be done to arrest the evil? Romney's 
* Portrait of a Lady’ (148) is bright and clever ; 
and his ‘ Portrait of Hayley’ is interesting for its 
subject, but, on looking at them, it becomes hard 
to imagine how Romney could have ‘‘ divided the 
town” with Reynolds, or how even a lord 
chancellor could have reasoned himself into 
being ‘‘ of the Romney faction.” More power and 
originality of style are shown in Wright of Derby’s 
picture of himself and two of the first royal 
academicians examining a statuette of the fighting 
gladiator (144), but Wright was a very unequal 
painter. Wilson’s three landscapes (151, 153, 
and 164) are quiet and graceful, but on the 
whole they but indifferently represent his pencil. 
Morland’s little landscape (122), will probably 
rather surprise by its elegance those who are ac- 

customed only to associate the name of Morland 
with pigs and straw yards. Patrick Nasmyth’s 
landscape (127) should be noticed. 

Three or four recent works (the authors being 


sible truth ; and assuredly he ought not to use 
scriptural themes as a mere vehicle for the display 
of academic forms and technical skill. This pic- 
ture of Etty’s we look upon as a gross offence 
against good taste and religious feeling, and as in 
itself alone a sufficient proof of Etty’s utter 
unfitness rightly to conceive a scriptural subject. 
His ‘Combat—Mercy interceding for the Van- 
quished’ (116) is a finely-coloured academical 
study, but it is nothing more. Mr. Uwins’ 
Spenserian picture, ‘Sir Guyon’ (120), is free 
from Etty’s coarseness, but it is free also from his 
vigour of treatment, and entirely innocent of his 
brilliancy of colour; and it is utterly un-Spen- 
serian in conception. 

The works of the old masters commence with 
the ‘Portrait of a Member of the Pesaro Family 
(1), by Tintoretto, painted in a large and manly 
style. Tintoretto is rather strongly represented 
here. The sketch of ‘The Last Supper’ (7), be- 
longing to Mrs. Dawson, is not of much value ; 
nor do we greatly admire his large picture, 
‘Christ Driving the Money-Changers out of the 
Temple’ (44), the artistic power being insufficient 
to compensate for the accumulated anachronisms. 





More worthy of his fame is ‘The Baptism of Our 


ham. Anachronisms of course abound here also, 
but then Tintoretto’s magnificent sweep of hand is 
likewise fully visible ; and every lover of good 
painting will feel that it is a picture to enjoy. The 


drawn, but St. John is strained in attitude, and 
his head is too small. 
avery noble conception, and shows more devo- 
tional feeling than usual in Tintoretto’s works. 


portrait hangs a ‘Jupiter and Antiope’ (2), by 
Dosso Dossi, and in the interests of art as well as 
good taste the two pictures might well have 
changed places. Anything of its kind less pleasing 
or worse painted than the sprawling Antiope it 
would not be easy to find; but in their way the 
erude green landscape of the middle distance, and 
the very blue extreme distance, are equally dis- 
agreeable. Passing by an enormous piece of 
inanity, ‘The Salutation’ by Manzuoli di San 
Friano (3), the visitor will do well to stay a few 
minutes before Vandyke’s ‘ Virgin and Child, with 
Angels’ (5), and enjoy the rich golden atmos- 





beyond the reach of injury by criticism) may be 
fairly pointed out as warnings to the young 
artist. What possible object, for example, could 
Hilton have had in painting his huge composition, 
“The Angel releasizg St. Peter from Prison’ 


eS 


| phere in which everything is bathed, and the 
sort of genteel spirituality of the figures. 
tian del Piombo’s ‘Head of a Man’ (4) is a good 
‘manly portrait, but if must yield in interest to 


19 
Sevas- 


| unfinished work. 
Saviour’ (45), the property of Mr. W. F. Mark- | chere, and on being examined by competent 
| judges, its true paternity was pretty soon ascer- 
| tained. At the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibi- 
| tion it was the cynosure of every eye. 
| connoisseurs of all countries were unanimous in 
figure of the Saviour is finely conceived, and finely | placing it in the very foremost rank as a work of 


The ‘Ecce Homo’ (26) is | 


/ On the line immediately below the Pesaro | 


We hold that in these days a} 

by the Reverend John Sandford, who always 
maintained its authenticity. Mr. Sandford b- 
queathed it with other paintings to Lord Methuer, 
who in a recent letter to the 7'imes, states that le 
has ‘‘certificates in his possession from thedirectois 
and professors of the different academies in Italy 
as to the value and beauty of this picture. The 
majority of these gentlemen,” he adds, ‘ are of 
opinion that it is the picture mentioned by Vasari, 
the original of that in the Pitti Palace.” The 
majority of English art-critics would, however, 
probably be found on the other side. Parts of the 
picture look as though Raffaelle might have 
painted them; but certainly other parts, as for 
instance, the head of the Virgin, are so deficient 
in every quality which distinguishes Raffaelle’s 
works, that it would be impossible to believe they 
were executed by him. The most likely supposi- 
tion is, that it is a copy made by one of Raffaelle’s 
pupils, or a repetition painted under his superin- 
tendence. 

A still more interesting and important work is 
‘The Virgin and Child, with St. John, &c.’ (14), 
by Michel Angelo. When offered for sale to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery a few years ago, 
it was attributed to Michel Angelo’s teacher, 

thirlandajo, and the purchase was most unfortu- 
nately declined on the ground that it was an 
It was bought by Mr. Labou- 


The 


| art, whilst there seemed to be a pretty general 
acquiescence in the opinion that it was really 
| painted by the great Florentine soon after leaving 
| the school of Ghirlandajo. It is of the greater 
interest, as only one or two other undoubted easel 
| pictures by Michel Angelo are known. Although 
‘less valuable than it would be if finished, it is 
| perhaps even more interesting and instructive, as 
| showing the great painter’s mode of working. All 
the unfinished carnations are painted in a full 
grayish green ; and parts of the draperies are left 
with only their ground colours. But the finished 
parts are of an elevated purity and refinement of 
character, scarcely to be matched in any other oil 
painting. The head and bust of the Virgin, and 
the casting of her drapery, are as fine as almost 
anything in Greek art : could a Greek painting of 
' the best time be recovered, one might indeed 
expect it to be something like this. The two male 
figures on the right are equally noble and simpie 
in style. To us it seems that the head of 
the left of these two figures is a likeness of 
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Michel Angelo himself, or rather perhaps a study 
from him, even the twist of the nose being 
preserved : and if so, as we know from other 
sources (see, for example, D’Agincourt’s descrip- 
tive notes to Plate CLXXX., of his volume on 
Painting) that Michel Angelo was accustomed 
throughout life to introduce into his pictures 
studies made from his own features, we have 
here a remarkable confirmation of the fact that 
Michel Angelo was really the painter of the 
picture. 

The two landscapes by Gaspar Poussin (14 and 
20), belonging to the Earl of Warwick, are very 
chaste and well-preserved examples of the master, 
the former being the finer of the two. There are 
also two noteworthy landscapes by Salvator Rosa, 
belonging to the Earl of Warw.ck, ‘ Landscape 
with the story of Polycrates and the Fish’ (67), 
and its companion ‘ Landscape, with the Death of 
Polycrates’ (72), both being full of dash and 
spirit. Salvator Rosa’s ‘Fortune’ (17), painted 
when out of temper with the Pope, and intended 
to exhibit the fickle goddess showering her gifts 
before swine, is at best but a vulgar affair: it was 
however the cause of Salvator’s banishment from 
Rome, and therefore has a certain interest in 
connection with his biography. 

The Pre-Raphaelites may find something to 
admire in Sandro Botticelli’s hard and mannered 
‘Virgin and Child, with Angels’ (29), but to us 
there does not seem to be even devotional senti- 
ment to atone for the unpleasantness of treatment. 
His ‘Venus’ (39) is, however, in every respect 
worse; ill-drawn, ill-proportioned, ill-coloured, 
ugly, and coldly and perversely indelicate. Even 
such pictures as A. Caracci’s ‘ Healing the Blind’ 
(32), and Lanfranco’s ‘ Nativity’ (43), are prefer- 
able to this. Other Italian examples we must be 
content to leave undescribed. There are ‘ Ma- 
donnas’ by Bellini, Innocenza da Immola, Selario, 
Bembi, Pontormo, &c.; ‘Entombments,’ by 
Schiavone ; an ‘Annunciation’ by Baroccio; a 
theatrical ‘Lucrezia,’ by Domenichino ; ‘St. Se- 
bastians’ and ‘St. Bartholomews’ by Baglione 
Lo Spagna, and Cavedone; and examples, more 
or less authentic, of most of the stock pieces by 
most of the best known hands ; but, in truth, for 
the most part of so little individual character that 
it would be utterly wearisome to dwell upon 
them, and we turn therefore to the northern 
schools. 

The two pictures belonging to Sir Culling 
Eardley, ‘Snyders, his Wife, and Child’ (42), by 
Vandyke, and the ‘Duchess of Buckingham and 
Family’ (46), by Rubens, have been very fine 
pictures, but both have been seriously injured by 
cleaning. The Vandyke portraits are, however, 
certainly not intended for Snyders and his wife, as 
would be manifest on comparing them with the 
true Snyders and wife by Vandyke, in the posses- 
sion of the Earls of Carlisle and Warwick. The 
picture is nevertheless very beautifully painted, 
and full of refined expression. The other picture, 
Waagen, if we remember right, is inclined also 
to ascribe to Vandyke rather than Rubens, it 
having been painted he thinks soon after Vandyke’s 
first arrival in England, and whilst he was yet 
painting in the manner of his master. If the 
picture were dated, it would be easy to ascertain 
whether Rubens was in England to paint it at the 
time, but in the absence of any direct negative 
evidence, we do not think there is sufficient in the 
appearance of the picture to justify its transfer 
from Rubens to his scholar. There is, indeed, a 
good deal more of a dull leaden gray in the flesh 
tints than Rubens is likely to have left, but we 
believe its peculiarities are due to the glazings 
having been ‘‘ skinned” off in cleaning. 

By Snyders there are the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s well-known ‘Boar Hunt’ (104) and ‘Stag 
Hunt’ (110), two very large and powerful works : 
the former especially being an excellent example 
of the greatest painter of animals in action, as our 
own Landseer is of animals in repose. Honde- 
keeter’s ‘Live Fowls’ (60), and Van Os’s ‘ Fruit 
and Flowers’ (85), are both capital works in their 


way. 
‘The Head of a Man’ (84), by Rembrandt, is 
one of his marvellous jew-like heads in which the 


XUM 





colour is laid on as with a trowel, yet retains the | study art in nature, his apparently rude style of 


most perfect luminousness of character and accu- 
racy of texture. ‘A Landscape’ (77) by Rem- 


brandt’s pupil, De Koning, is one of those extra- | 


ordinary flat scenes in which the ay has at 
least equalled his master. F. Bol’s ‘Head of a 
Man’ (86) has much of Rembrandt's quiet power. 
But there is more character in the coarse, clever 
pair of portraits by Frank Hals (105 and 108), 
which appear to have been dashed off at a 
sitting. 

Vandevelde’s ‘Calm’ and ‘Storm’ (58 and 65) 
will please the painter’s admirers ; but to us they 
seem to be mere painting-room storm and sun- 
shine: there are also a ‘ Sea-shore, with Boats and 
Figures’ (55), and a ‘Light Gale’ (65), by him. 
By A. Ostade there is a smooth ‘ Interior’ (54) ; 
and by J. Ostade a ‘ Winter Scene, with Figures 
Skating’ (56), that is nearly as cold as its title. 
By Berghem there is a small but very pretty 
‘Landscape with Cattle’ (79) ; and Moucheron, 
and A. Vandeveldet, Swaneveldt, Dynaker, and 
A. Ostade, have some nicely-painted ‘ Landscapes, 
with Figures.’ The ‘Landscape, with Waterfall,’ 
of Ruysdael (106), belonging to Wynn Ellis, Esq., 
must, however, be placed apart, being altogether 
of a higher class, and in every respect a choice 
example of the master. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait of that glorious 
old gossip, Samuel Pepys (68), gives a capital 
idea of the prince of diarists. Kneller has also a 
portrait of James II. (59), perhaps the very 
one painted for Pepys, for which James was 
sitting when the news arrived of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, and which the king desired the 
painter to go on with, that his friend Pepys might 
not be disappointed. It may be compared with 
Mignard’s portrait of ‘James I1., with Mary of 
Modena, Prince Charles, and Princess Louise’ 
(138), painted some years later: neither gives a 
very favourable impression of the unhappy 
monarch. 

It will have been seen we think that this Exhi- 
bition of the Works of Ancient Masters and 
Deceased British Painters, is one that will afford 
both interest and instruction to every lover of art 
and every student of history. Objections have 
been made to the miscellaneous character of the 
collection. We confess to not participating in 
the complaint. So long as at every exhibition 
there be, as a centre of interest and attraction, a 
collection of the works of some one ancient or 
modern master, we believe that it will be beneficial 
rather than otherwise, both to the student and 
the general public, that the rest of the collection 
be selected as far as possible from the works of 
the best painters of all schools. Such collections 
serve to widen the range of knowledge of the 
public, as well as the student, and to foster that 
catholic spirit which in art as in daily life it is 
most desirable to cultivate. 





Davin Cox, whose death we announced last 
week, was a native of Birmingham, where he was 
born in 1783. He began the practice of his art at 
a time when water-colour painting had been raised 
into a distinct profession by the genius of Cozens, 
Girtin, and Turner, and the labours of the then 
newly-founded Water-Colour Society. Cox de- 
voted himself from the first to this branch of 
the art, and his originality and genius were early 
recognised by his colleagues, and secured his 
election into the ranks of the Society, in whose 
gallery his pictures were thenceforward almost 
exclusively exhibited. For nearly half a century 
he continued before the public, contributing year 
after year works which displayed constantly in- 
creasing knowledge of the phenomena of nature as 
seen on the coasts, moors, commons of England, 
and along the skirts of fells or woods, by bogs or 
sands, or marshy meadows : choosing, more often 
than otherwise, the scenes and circumstances which 
ordinary landscape painters—before he showed 
them what picturesqueness and poetry might be 
found there—shunned rather than sought after. 
Cox has long been by the general public 
regarded as a _ confirmed manuerist, and 
except by those who have really gone abroad 
in rough weather as well as in sunshine to 





execution has never perhaps been really under- 
stood. But we have no doubt Cox adopted this 
manner as a necessity. Making rapid sketclies 
with a few simple colours of the various swiftly 
changing atmospheric phenomena, storm, rain, 
and twilight gloom, he was able to fix the 
transient effects he most loved to watch and 


| copy; but when he came to repeat them in more 


elaborate drawings at home, he found that the vigour 
and truth inevitably evaporated in the process of 
finishing. He was thus led step by step—and the 
process might almost have been traced in all its 
stages when his pictures were first got together at 
the German Gallery—to the formation of the 
broad blotty style so essentially his own, and by 
means of which he usually (for his failures were by 
no means few) represented his own class of: 
subjects as no other painter ever has represented 
them. The collection of his drawings, some 200 
in number, originally brought together at the 
German Gallery, but removed to the upper 
rooms of the French Gallery, where they were 
seen to much less advantage, is now again 
in good part dispersed ; but a_ selection 
will remain on view at the French Gallery for a 
week or so longer, sufficiently large to enable the 
visitor to form a fair idea both of his genius and 
his manipulative peculiarities, there being some 
of his earliest works, when he was as smooth and 
feeble as any of his contemporaries, and some of. 
his latest, when his breadth and vigour had 
degenerated into mere rude suggestiveness ; and 
between, all the exquisite grades of style where 
each seems best for the subject and tone of feeling 
which then held sway over him. Broad sandy 
plains, with a few carts and trampers plodding 
their slow way ; some wet dock leaves, by the 
side of pond or running stream ; a brook, with a 
few floating water-lilies; the hay-field, with a 
passing storm; the peaty moor, with distant 
mountains ; a breezy common ; the forest skirts ; 
a low lying tract of coast—and each invested witb 
some natural phenomenon that seemed specially 
fitted, as we sometimes see in nature, to bring out 
with intense force some characteristic quality 
which elevates the otherwise common-place scene 
into the regions of poetry. Only the grande: 
twilight and sunset effects, which are the special 
glory of his later years, are wanting. 

For some years past Mr. Cox has lived in com- 
parative retirement among his old friends and 
connections at Birmingham; and there, as we 
last week noticed, he died on the Ist of this 
month. Like most water-colour painters Mr. 
Cox gave instruction in his art, and some years 
ago he published a series of Lessons on Colour 
and Effect. He also painted in oil colours, and 
very skilfully too, as may be seen by several pic- 
tures in the French Gallery ; but he was essen- 
tially a water-colour painter—the last indeed of 
the genuine old school of English landscape- 
painters in water-colours, 


Mr. Mitchell has just published a couple of very 
graceful portraits of fair members of our higher 
aristocracy: the Duchess of Wellington and 
Lady Constance Grosvenor. Both are engraved 
by F. Holl, from drawings by J. R. Swinton. The 
countenance of the Duchess of Wellington is of a 
somewhat pensive cast, but of a high order of 
beauty. It is fitly treated with the most perfect 
simplicity, and makes a very beautiful picture. 
That of Lady Constance Grosvenor is of a different 
order of beauty, but is also very expressive, the 
face having much of the Sutherland type. Her 
ladyship is in costume as Blanche of Castille. 
The drawings are in Mr. Swinton’s most tasteful 
and effective style, and the engraving is in both 
admirable. Mr. Holl, a master of chalk engraving, 
has modelled the flesh with infinite softness and 
delicacy ; the lines of the mouths are nicely 
rendered ; the eyes are clear and expressive ; and 
the hair and drapery are excellently discriminated. 

The Exhibition of Fine Arts in Paris, which was 
to have closed on the 15th, is by decision of the 
government to remain open to the 30th of this 
month, 
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THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
--—~+ 

PrRINcEss’s THEATRE.—The new farce by Messrs. 
Yates and Harrington, produced at this house last 
Monday, to back up the few remaining nights of 
Mr. Kean’s final revival, has turned out, if not a 
brilliant, a very satisfactory success. Henry the 
Fifth at the best is not a very enlivening drama, 
and though when interlarded with spectacle it 
becomes to the great public more supportable, the 
process involves long ‘‘ waits” between the acts, 
and protracting the performance almost in the 
same proportion that it relieves, it leaves the 
spectator at the conclusion in a considerably 
exhausted condition. A little modern fun, acting 
as an exorcism to the gorgeous medieval phantoms 
which have just oppressed their senses, is likely 
to go a great way with an audience after such an 


ordeal, and bad indeed must be the farce which | 


could not throw them into a very marked condition 
of good humour under circumstances so favourable. 
If the Cap Fits is not a bad farce however, but much 
the reverse, although of the pleasant rather than 
of the broad school of mirth, and therefore taken 
after the solid Shaksperean repast produces the 
most exhilarating effects. The materials of which 
its structure is composed are of the most unsub- 
stantial description, but considerable ingenuity is 
shown in the disposal of them, and the little 
piece moreover enjoys the advantage of an excel- 
lent cast. When we have described how three 
officers of the same regiment become enamoured 
of one identical fair widow, and being aware of 
each other’s coincidence of taste refrain from 
quarrelling, but amicably agree to cede the ground 
to the most fortunate, each relying on his own 
special qualification for conquest ; how, accord- 
ingly, the harmonious trio of rivals draw lots to 
decide who shall have first chance, and for greater 
equality of conditions, what means of attack shall be 
employed ; how each is in the issue debarred from 
exerting his peculiar forte to insure success, the 
man ot action being bound to carry his point by 
eloquence, the man of speech by written appeals, 
and the persuasive letter-writer by word of mouth ; 
how the widow steps in as final arbitress of their 
fate, and declares the cap her own workmanship 
which contained the lots, and at the same time 
was emblematic of the prize, was destined to fit 
the head of neither competitor then present, but 
that of a certain absent swain fighting Her 
Majesty’s battles in China—when we shall have 
thus possessed the reader of the entire argument 
of this trifle par excellence, only a very small 
fraction of its pretensions to furnish half-an-hour’s 
amusement will be conveyed. To the general 
lightness and smartness of the handling in the 
conduct of this slender thread of intrigue and to 
the happy exertions of Messrs. Frank Matthews, 
Walter Lacy, and Everett, representatives of the 
three enamoured officers, of Miss Murray, per- 
sonating the widow, and of Miss E. Terry, a pert 
tiger, is the success of this bagatedle in the main 
attributable. 





ApELPHI THEATRE.—The new burlesque by Mr. 
Byron, which certain newspaper paragraphs had led 
us to expect as the Whit-Monday attraction at this 
house is not forthcoming. In its place the holiday 
makers were presented with a novelty by Mr. E. 
Stirling, if that term can be applied to so old a 
device as taking advantage of the prevailing 
volunteer movement, to introduce to the audience 
a corps of —_ ladies in military costume, and 
put them through the common drill and manual 
exercise on the flimsiest possible dramatic pretext. 
From the Jnvineibles, produced under the terror of 
invasion in the days of the first Napoleon, and in 
which a brigade of Amazons, headed by Mdme. 
Vestris, manceuvred under the orders of old Faw- 
cett, as a one-eyed and otherwise mutilated 
Chelsea veteran, down to the present pro- 
duction, entitled the Rifle Volunteers, in 
which Mrs. Alfred Mellon, so lithe and 
dapper in male attire, commands a similarly 
irresistible foree under the superintendence of 
Mr. Selby, who personates a ridiculous old enthu- 
siast for British valour, there has been but one 
model for the construction of such ad captandum 





affairs. It would be idle therefore to write any 
words in explanation of the dramatic grounds on 
which Mr. Stirling’s fascinating corps of rifle- 
women is levied and paraded. It is sufficient to 
say that their uniform is a pattern of elegance and 
neatness, and worthy of adoption, should the 
strongminded party among Englishwomen think 
of turning out, and that the corps de ballet go | 
through their evolutions with a precision encou- 
| raging to those anxious to join the volunteer 
movement. The usual amount of patriotic clap- 
trap, tumid vauntings of British pluck, and the 
inviolability of British soil, proper to the subject, 
is served as sauce to the main ingredient, and is | 
received by the audience with all that complacent | 
enthusiasm with which Englishmen listen to their | 
own praises. Such things when spiritedly done, 
as this would be with a few more riflewomen, are 
well enough as a slight garnish to a more substan- 
| tial entertainment, but there is no particular 
credit to be given to any one concerned in their 
production. 











Madlle. Piccolomini, who arrived at South- 
ampton in the Vanderbilt last Tuesday evening, 
is announced to appear at Drury Lane Theatre on 
Monday next in a popular Italian opera, supported 
by several of the most efficient members of Mr. 
E. T. Smith’s corps. The return of the popular 
prima donna will doubtless be hailed with con- 
siderable satisfaction by her numerous admirers. 








MISCELLANEA. 


M. Kossuth has not, as has been erroneously 
stated by some of our contemporaries, quitted 
England. Lately he visited the photographic 
establishment of Mr. Mayall, for the purpose of 
having a life-sized portrait taken of himself, and 
this morning takes his departure en route for 
Italy. 

Mr. R. B. Broven’s Reapincs.—Mr. R. B. 
srough, who is not only the most successful 
burlesque writer of the day, but also the author of 
some very charming lyrical pieces, read a variety 
of selections from his own poetical writings, 
humorous and pathetic, yesterday evening, at the 
Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution. 
The .room was well attended, and the reading 
was in all respects successful.  ‘* Godwin,” 
the ‘* Love Story from Boccaccio,” and several of 
the comic scenes, being immensely applauded. 





DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wren Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 
Terms, Cash, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “‘ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &¢. 


pr! LLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE :— 


THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK, 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 

REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s, 6. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 


Wurrraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
AWKSVIEW : A FAMILY HISTORY OF 


OUR OWN TIMES. By HOLME LEE, Author of “Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; or gilt edges, 8s. 


** There's always sunshine somewhere in the world.” 


HE GLADIATOR OF RAVENNA. A Drama 
in Five Acts. By FRIEDRICH HALM. Translated. from 


the German by Professor De Venicour. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. GW. 


J. F. HOPE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—¢~—— 


SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 
By AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
Who Stood by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table in Manhood. 
[Ready June 0th. 
“ Whatever Sheridan has done, or chosen to do, has been par excel- 
lence always the best of its kind. He has written the best comedy, 


the best opera, the best farce (it is only too good for a farce), and the 
best address 


In 2 vols. 


) 
ss—the monologue on Garrick ; and, tocrownall, delivered 
the very best oration—the famous Begum speech—ever conceived or 
heard in this country.”—Bynron. 





HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 


INCLUDING THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
In 2 yols. [About June 25th. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


“MAN:” 


CONSIDERED 1N RELATION TO A PRESENT AND FUTURE 
STATE OF BEING. 


By tHe Rev. JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A., 
Vicar of Avebury-cum-Winterbourn, Monckton, Wilts, 


Author of “The Traces of Primitive Truth,” “The Church and the 
Civil Power, Letters on Secession to Rome,” ae <i 
‘une 21st. 


FRANK MARLAND’S MANUSCRIPTS ; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR. 
By F, FREDERICK BRANDT, 
In 1 vol. 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ZY M E; 
OR, THE MASKELYNES OF MASKELYNE. 
London: J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ J UN IOR 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“‘Srr,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husert G. pe Carteret, Secretary. 
“Mr. H.W. Hart, 09, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 


“ Secretary's Office, 28th February , 1859. 
‘* Srr,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 





request that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, &., 
(Signed) “Witiiam Henry DE CarTenert. 

“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” *« Secretary.” 

As no other Burner really and scientifically “2x 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless SS 
marked thus :— 

Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) \ \ 
H e s H . 


City Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. 
West-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 





FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success during 
the last sixty years in the growth and improvement of the Human 

air. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
ooh oath active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
dren it is get recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout rere el while its in- 
troduction into the Nu of Royalty and the high esteem in whieh 
it is universally held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 
ceived of its e cy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 


in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in 
Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 








London: James Buack woop, Lovell’s Court, Paternoster. Row. 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No.122, Pact Matt, S.W 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
lying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 


0 
Familles with with Pure INES of the highest character, at a saving 


if at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ...... seeees 208, & 248. per doz. 
OUTH AFRICAN PORT ..........+0.-++ 20s.& 24s. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL V yey SHERRY .........- 32s. ° 
A truly excellent and natural wine. ” 
eeeney ~~ tee eee CHAMPAGNE 38s. ” 
to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
8 eam... “as PORT ... nee. -coserccee 42s. . 
" Ten years in the wood. 2 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........ eee | ae 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 


Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Ou VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and T have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHERY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, Lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT be egs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
mblic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 

Nia chinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 

oe spirit of the times, he has introduced a new series of his 

useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 

MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 

merreees apy robation, and defy competition. 

Each en bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they. ut up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with are pu outside, and the fac-simile of his signature 

At the oo of persons extensively engaged in tuition, ,J.G.has 
introduced 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
ich are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 

Silexibility. and with ane, medium, and broad points, suitable for 

the various kinds of W: riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pe Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c. va “ instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DELOEr of GAS, &e. 
*.* By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of ete: time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,--Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
— te us, at your earliest Convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. mort, Brorurrs, & Co. 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having be the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every pu it professes to do, oc you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H. Smirn & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending us one dozen ofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, pecest Street. 
March 2Ist,.185¢ 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had val you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Hover & Orcuann. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





FLOWERS FOR THE igi eas AND DINNER- 


J OHN MORTLOCK solicits an early inspection 


ites his npr assortment of ORNAMENTAL OWER- 
U 





D BOUQUET GLASSES, to which he is con- 
tly adding . B description of useful China and 
Piylerun. advantageous terms for cash.—250, Oxford Street, 

le 








} 





y 
FAU- -DE-VIE. —This pure PALE BRAN DY, 
4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be pec ultarly free from acidity ,and very superior to recent impor 
a of veritable Cognac. In French’ bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


TRADE eX MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


‘‘TPYHIS is superior to anything of the kind 

known.”’—Lancet. Obtain it from Family Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some part of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
for Breakfast, boiled simply with milk ; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially 
suited to the delicacy of children and invalids.’ Pac kets, 16 oz. Sd. 

Paisley ; 774, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 

and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Vy HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


RUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages: —Ist, facility 
rears 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day ; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our Man! patie ap 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other a paratus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by Lg following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F. » Professor of ne ag = King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King ~ College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Roya Westminster Ophthal Hog pital; W. Bow- 
al Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Co lege Los ge 

Callaway » Esq., ” Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’ 8 Hospit: ul 
Fig Bsq. 9 Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hos 
Fisher, Esq. Surgeon. -in-chief to the Metropolitan police Tues, 
Aston bee ‘Bsc » Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S, James Lake, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
E rasmus W ilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 

escriptive circu ar may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s, »2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s.6d. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 4 i a 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. Sd. 
Price of an U mbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- office, 
Piccadilly. 


J Ww Na Q ia \e 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 

The material of which these are made is rec ommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent ‘tt in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c, It is porous, light in texture, and ine xpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. P: rice from 7s. Gd. 
to l6s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
& Ss Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


















NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
bag yea of their HANDW RITING, has long been practised 
ARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
Belimeatioes are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writin, , Stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post 
stamps, to iss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
andt ey will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “I am 
pleased with the accurate description you have given of myself.” — 
Miss Jones. 








y 7 AKT Ywt + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINU TRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold b y all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupe lle, "69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.”’ 
—NSergt. Crav en, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.’ 





\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
a EVER USED. 
HEN YOU_ ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SPE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &e. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
VARICOSE Bs ehh ae OLLEN LEGS.—Enlargement of 

the veins of the leg, ¢: a hog egeree of the circulation or by 
long standing, ats She teach s the return of the blood from the 
extremities, sa |e 1 and troublesome complaint. The applica- 
tion of this inestimable Ointment, and a course of these equally 
valuable Pills, are a certain remedy. for these diseases. These medi- 
caments impart an astringent tone to the system, rapidly brace up 
the affected limb, and improve the circulation. Their joint corrective 
action ean never fail. e Ointment should be rubbed in twice a 
day after fomentation, ana the Pills taken regularly. og oo on 
all ¢ diseases of the feet and legs is curative and permanen' 








W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civ ilians’; clothing for gentlemen's home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out 
tits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus,&c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
. SOCIETY, 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHep 1823. 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Ese., Chairman. 

WILLIAM ROUTH, Esa., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esc 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gorden, Rart. 
z pe: He. Hon. E. Pleydell Bouve- to Admiral Robert Gordon. 

»M.P. Charles Morris, E: 
Edw: ard € ‘harrington, Es George Kettilby me ekards, Esq. 
‘Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 


Actuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Secretary—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 





Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance 
‘The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year. 


Assets amounting to . £1,840,000 

During its existence the Soe iety has paid i in Claims, 
and in reduction of Bonus Liability, near ly . 2,000,000 

Reversionary Bonuses have been added ‘to Policies to 
the Extent of . 1,365,000 

The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which aver: i 
£65 per cent. on the Premiums ini amounted to 475,000 
Policies in force e ° 7,818 
‘The Annual Income exceeds |! 260,000 


In pursuance of the tyvartaBLer practice of this Soc iety, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 daysof grace, the 
tenewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 
Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1864 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained onapplication to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
SEE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 

s the way to obtain £10,000 CoNsoLs PAYABL E DURING 
2; or £5,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE TH. Premium 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. “x Medical Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms. 


, Ae ations for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
oO 


J. Farrancr, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 








*,” Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 








MNHE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT, AND BALANCE SH . OF THE MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (4.0. 1834), may be had on a written 
or personal application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society's 
Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts | is appended a list of 
Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 18 

No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 

Cuan.es Incatt, Actuary. 
Tue Mvtvar Lire Assurance Orrices, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E C., London. 








N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year ................ £377 425 . . 
Yi ie elding in New P re) Long 55 






2 
i 36,629 3 ° 


Bonus declared of ll. 5s. per — PER ANNUM ON every policy 
opened prior to December 3lst, 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 31,345 16 5 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Borradaile, Esq. Arehibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers— Union Bank of London. 


ad ge oon Forms of Propoerle, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Rovert Srracwan, Secretary. 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE, 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

- PERSON IN EVERY = IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
e yd —a ws a ae in the RAILWAY PASS ENGERS’ 
ASSUR. EC AD which has alread id in eo. 
for Accidents 37,0697. _ ee 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Oftices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Meare - 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One M 
Witttam J. Vian, Secretary. 
’ Assurance Company, 


+ Rog Journey or 


Railway Passen, 





Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E. %. 
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11, Bouverte STREET. 


NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY 


OF 





LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCK, & POPULAR INFORMATION, 


pre BE ILLUSTRATED BY 


LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, HABLOT K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, &c., &c., 


% Will be published every Saturday, Price Threepence, 


THE FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR ON THE SECOND OF JULY. 








HE forthcoming Miscellany will include several new features, and will, to some extent, have the pretensions of a 

novel experiment on the growing demand for cheap periodical Literature. It must shortly be tested by the capacities and 

opportunities of its Projectors to sustain their conception of its distinctive character. But, in the meantime, a summary statement may 
indicate, generally, its plan and objects. 


In Literature, it will contain the usual chief elements which attract the majority of readers, viz.:—a considerable proportion of 
Fiction, including serial tales by Novelists of celebrity, discussions of Social characteristics, History, Biography, Incidents of Travel, 
and Papers on contemporary or past transactions, in which a wide interesf is taken, or which afford lively illustrations of character and 
manners. Occasional notices of Art, some varieties of Verse, selections from English and Foreign Literature, investigations of Natural 
History, and descriptions of Natural phenomena will be also admissible. But information on the popular aspects of Science and of 
new Inventions will be especially sought for, and, it is confidently hoped, contributed by our most eminent discoverers and scientific 
authorities. 


It is not easy to enumerate all the possible contents, on account of their diversity ; but stress may be laid generally on obvious 
resources in the modern department of Pictorial Illustration. These are, to some extent, indicated by the names of the Artists already 
mentioned, and for the co-operation of whom Mr. Joun Lercu undertakes all practical arrangements. 


In Literature as in Art the best attainable productions are aimed at, subject to the condition that they must interest or amuse 
a wide public. It is believed that the names of the writers, who W if. hav ¢ the option of signing their contributions, will be primd facie 
proof that this object has been attained. The Projectors have received assurances of such valuable aid in this respect, that they might 
confidently rely on ascertained resources. At the same time they bear in mind the great diversity of capacities available for a publication 
so comprehensive in its scope; and therefore invite contributions from writers with whom they are unacquainted, and to whom they 
promise an open field and a liberal recompense for successful efforts. It should be observed that their Miscellany is neither a Newspaper 
nor a Review, and that they have therefore no obligation to support the views of any party or school; as a new combination ‘they are 
free from the disabilities of clique, and are ready, and even solicitous, to enlist aspiring talents. On their part their arrangements are 
conveniently flexible. They require only that statements of facts should be thoroughly reliable, and that these and other materials 
should be set forth effectively and in good taste. To be scrupulously accurate without being tedious, to be popular without vulgarity, 
and pointed without affectation, is the standard they steadily set before them, and they will accept the co-operation of any writer who 
can contribute to its attainment. * 


It is superfluous to add that there appears to be ample scope for this project without trespassing on the province of any existing 


periodical. The Projectors seek only to sustain their own conception of the requisite standard of Popular Literature, under the 
impression that it has yet to be realised by themselves or others; and they expect popular support only in proportion to their success. 
‘ 


All Literary arrangements will be made by the Epitor, who is to be addressed, for the present, through the Publishers, Messrs. 
Brapsury & Evans, at their Offices, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. The Publishers will also receive Orders for the Miscellany itself ; 


and a limited number of Advertisements for insertion in the Wrapper to be issued with it regularly “ Once a WEEK.” 











Printed by Josrru Smuitx, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Capham Read, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brappuny & Evans, in the geccinet of Whitetri- px 
city of London, and published by him at the oftice, No. 4, Bouverie Strect, Fleet Street, in ‘the same precinct and city —Sarurpay, June 18,1 Ee 
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